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HIS is the third portfolio of illustra- 
ae from the Imperial Oil collection 
of drawings and paintings by the late 
Charles -W. Jefferys; R.€.A;,~L. ED; It 4s 
hoped that the accompanying text. by 
Malcolm G. Parks will make this portfolio 
most useful for the teaching of Canadian 


history. 


Dr. Jefferys died.in 1951 at the age of 
82. In his long and active career he pro- 
duced more than 1,000 historical drawings 
and paintings. While many of his works 
were published during his lifetime, Dr. 
Jefferys retained many of the originals and 
so formed a unique collection of lasting 


value to students of history and art. 


Imperial Oil approached Dr. Jefferys 
in 1950 with a proposal to purchase the 
drawings for a permanent collection. He 
welcomed the proposal as an assurance 


that the work to which he had devoted 


most of his life would be preserved and-— 


made available to students. He died before 
all arrangements were finished, but in 1952 
the transaction was completed with his 
estate. Subsequently the drawings were 


catalogued, indexed, and photographed. 


The fine craftsmanship of the Jefferys — 


drawings is obvious. What the casual 


viewer may not know, however, is that 


they are also works of scholarship. Dr. 

Jefferys was a meticulous researcher Ans 
Canadian history who took great pains to 
make his drawings authentic. His delin- 
eations of the costumes, furniture, wea- _ 
pons, and buildings of bygone generations 

are as true to history as the episodes many - 


of his drawings record. 


Unlike the two portfolios already < 
issued, chis one deals with a particulat 
period in Canadian history, that of Hee 
Rebellions of 1837-38 in Upper and Lower ~ 


Canada. The account begins with condi- — 


tions in the late eighteenth century and — 


summarizes events inthe first three decades 
of the nineteenth century before describin gf. 
the actual rebellions. It is felt that no 
excuse is needed for this procedure, simply 
because the rebellions can be understood 
only through a knowledge of their causes, 
which are to be found in the constitution — 
of government in British North America 
and in the political and economic condi- 


tions of the times. 


the British. In some districts protection from terrorism was not 
to be depended upon, for country magistrates were either intimi- 
dated so that they hardly dared perform their offices or were 
induced to resign to escape the enmity of their Patriote neighbours. 
Militia officers were also urged, sometimes with threats, to resign 
their commissions. 


In Montreal some of the younger Patriotes formed a Fils de 
la Liberté association patterned after the American Sons of Liberty 
of the American Revolution. This organization was blatantly 
militant, meeting openly for military training and proclaiming a 
nationalistic spirit. On October 1, it issued a manifesto which 
ete supported republicanism and declared that Lower Canada 
must be emancipated from external control. The example of this 
Montreal group was followed in other parts of the province, 
companies of volunteers being formed under the leadership of 
former officers in the provincial militia. The Patriotes of the Two 
Mountains region passed resolutions dissolving the established 
Jaw courts and setting up their own local courts, and electing 
their own judges, justices of the peace, and militia officers. The 
British in Montreal, particularly alarmed by the Fils de la Liberté, 
organized their own military group, the Doric Club, under the 
guise of a ‘‘fraternal association’’ 


On October 23 the Patriotes held an important meeting at 
St. Charles on the Richelieu River. Wolfred Nelson was the 
chairman, and among the chief speakers were Papineau, Viger, 
and Thomas Storrow Brown.* There was no mistaking the 
revolutionary spirit of the delegates who attended this meeting 
of about 5,000 people. The ceremonies observed had their origins 
in the French Revolution. A liberty pole was erected with a cap 
of liberty at the top. After Papineau had been honoured with a 
formal address, the young men present marched past, each one 
placing his hand upon the pole and making an oath to be faithful 
to his country and conquer or die for her. The resolutions passed 
by this meeting, though enhanced in the eyes of the onlookers by 
salutes of musket fire from a company of Patriote guards lined up 
by the hustings, were hardly more revolutionary than similar 
resolutions passed by other groups. They declared the right of 
the people to change their form of government whenever they 
wished, and they advocated continued resistance to British 
officials, the establishment of military training, and the formation 
of a convention to replace the legislature of the province. By this 
last resolution they presented openly what had previously been 
more or less implied in Patriote speeches — the creation of a rebel 
Patriote state within the existing British colony. 


Probably the most significant aspect of this meeting was 
its demonstration of the ascendancy of the younger, more it- 
responsible Patriotes. Since 1832 the more moderate reformers 
such as Viger and Bédard had been detaching themselves from 
the extreme policies of Papineau. Now, however, Papineau himself 
was being surpassed in radical zeal by some of his lieutenants and 
was finding himself in a comparatively moderate position. His 
speech at St. Charles seemed to reveal Papineau’s uneasiness, a 
fear that the forces he had set in motion were getting out of hand. 
He advocated the continued boycotting of English goods as the 
best means of making the Pafriote cause prevail, and he expressly 
advised against recourse to arms. Papineau, though desiring the 
end of British rule in Canada and the establishment of a republic, 
stopped short of a full-scale armed rebellion in spite of all he had 


done to make such an extreme measure almost inevitable. Wolfred 
Nelson, who interrupted Papineau to exclaim that the time had 
come “to melt our spoons into bullets’, expressed the view of 
the younger Patriote leaders who were now taking charge of the 
movement. 


With civil war threatening, the clergy made a desperate 
attempt to preserve peace. Late in October, Bishop Lartigue 
issued a pastoral letter denouncing popular insurrection, warning 
his people of the horrors of civil strife, and threatening rebels with 
the penalties of the Church. But by this time many of the Patriotes 
were openly anti-clerical, associating their religious leaders with 
British officialdom and with the sezgneurs and the Chouayens, those 
French Canadians who would not join the popular movement. 
Consequently, the bishop’s letter was answered by angry demon- 
strations in Montreal, Chambly, and elsewhere. It was clear that 
the Church was no longer capable of commanding the loyalties 
of those caught up in the patriote movement. A message from 
Bishop Signay, issued on December 11, was no more effective 
than Bishop Lartigue’s had been. Hostility to the Church in the 
Two Mountains and Richelieu regions was even evinced by 
assaults on the property of curés. 


In November events quickly moved toward the outbreak 
of rebellion. A riot broke out in Montreal on November 6 when 
the Fils de la Liberté and the Doric Club engaged in a street fight. 
Troops had to be called out to quell the riot, and armed patrols 
were placed on the streets of the city. Disorders increased in the 
rural districts, especially in the regions north and south of 
Montreal, where several British eae left their homes and 
sought refuge in the city. The governor could no longer hope 
that the disorders would die down. He gave his support to the 
commander-in-chief, Sir John Colborne, and called for reinforce- 
ments from Upper Canada and the Maritimes. Volunteer regiments 
were formed in Montreal, Quebec, and the Eastern Townships. 
On November 12 the government issued a proclamation for- 
bidding ‘“‘all public meetings and processions which are of a 
nature to disturb the public peace’. Then, on November 16, 
warrants were issued for the arrest, on charges of treason, of 
Papineau, T. S. Brown, and several other Patriote leaders. Some 
of the minor agitators were found and placed in jail, but Papineau, 
Brown, and three others evaded the constables and escaped to 
the Richelieu region. 


On the evening of the same day (November 16) a skirmish 
occurred between a troop of Montreal volunteers and a force of 
Patriotes. The Montreal troop, eighteen in number, had gone to 
St. Johns on the Richelieu River to arrest two French Canadians 
accused of treasonable practices against the magistrates. On their 
return to Montreal with their prisoners, they were ambushed 
between Chambly and Longueuil by a force of about three 
hundred Patriotes under the command of Bonaventure Viger and 
Dr. Kimber, the local Patriote leaders. The troopers, armed only 
with pistols and faced with rifle and musket fire, left their prisoners 
and retreated to Longueuil, but not before several of them had 
been wounded. This skirmish marked the outbreak of civil war. 


3. T. S. Brown (1803-1888) was born at St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 
At an early age he moved to Montreal. In 1832 he helped to found the 
Montreal Vindicator. Joining the patriote movement, he was one of the 
organizers of the Fils de /a Liberté in 1837 and a leader in the rebellion. 


Every reasonable care has been taken to trace ownership of copyright material. The publishers, 
Imperial Oil Limited, would welcome information that might help to rectify any credit or reference. 
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CIVIL WAR IN. LOWER CANADA 


The success of the ambush near Longueuil encouraged 
the Patriotes to prepare for wartare in earnest. They began massing 
forces at St. Charles and St. Denis, two villages on the Richelieu 
River, where their leaders had taken refuge. 


T. S. Brown, who had fled from Montreal to St. Charles, 
reaching the village on November 18, took command of the 
Patriotes assembled there. Having been badly beaten in the 
Montreal riot of November 6, Brown was sull in very poor 
physical condition, but he forced himself to supervise preparations 
for the defence of St. Charles. On Monday, November 20, a bar- 
ricade of tree trunks was erected to enclose all the buildings, but 
for some unknown reason was not packed with earth to make 
it bullet-proof. People from the surrounding country flocked in 
to offer their services, but, as Brown later explained, ‘‘all were 
ready to obey, but there was nobody to command. In the absence 
of Commanders or instructors of Squads, nobody knew what to 
do, or how to go about it’ (Christie, IV, 520). The haphazard 
preparations of the Pafriores are indicated by Brown's description 
of their weapons: 


Of ammunition we had some half dozen kegs of gun-powder, 
and a little lead, which was cast into bullets; but as the fire-arms were 
of every calibre, the cartridges made were too large for many, which 
were consequently useless. We had two small rusty field pieces, but 
with neither carriages nor appointments they were as useless as two 
logs. There was one old musket, but not a bayonet. The fire-arms were 
common fusils, in all conditions of dilapidation, some tied together 
with strings, and very many with the lock-springs so worn out, that 
they could not be discharged (Christie, IV, 520). 


At St. Denis, Wolfred Nelson was in command of the 
Patriotes. This village was more favourably situated for defence 
than St. Charles, and Nelson seems to have received close support 
from the people of the district. He had practised medicine in 
St. Denis for many years and was well-known and popular among 
the people. 


Sir John Colborne, the commander-in-chief of British 
forces, immediately decided to send troops into the Richelieu 
district to arrest the Patriote leaders taking refuge there and 
simultaneously to prevent the rebellion from spreading any 
farther. His plan was to send one force by way of Chambly and 
St. Charles, and another from Sorel to St. Denis. At St. Denis the 
two forces were to meet. Colborne hoped that this pincer move- 
ment would entrap the Patriote leaders and break the back of the 
revolt south of the St. Lawrence. 


On the evening of November 22 the force that was to 
march against St. Denis landed at Sorel. Commanded by Colonel 
Charles Gore, it consisted of three infantry companies (regulars), 
a small detachment of the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry, and one 
twelve-pound artillery piece. At Sorel another company of regular 
infantry joined the force. About ten o’clock that night the troops 
began the eighteen-mile march to St. Denis through a storm that 
pelted their columns with sleet and lashed them with rain. In 
order to avoid St. Ours, which was held by the Patriotes, Gore left 
the main road along the Richelieu and led his men over muddy 
back-roads. All night the men and horses struggled through mud 
and water that was often knee-deep. Then, shortly before day- 
break, it became bitterly cold, the rain changed to snow and 
sleet, and the mud was half frozen. By morning, when the force 
reached St. Denis, the men were exhausted and chilled to the 
bone. Moreover, what was to have been a surprise attack under 
cover of darkness now had to be a daylight attack by spent 
troops against prepared defenders, for the Patriotes had learned 
of the advance against St. Denis. 


The way in which the defenders of St. Denis learned of 
the coming attack is worth describing because of subsequent 
events. Lieutenant Weir, an officer of the 32nd Regiment, reached 
Sorel with dispatches for Colonel Gore just half an hour after 
Gore and his men had left Sorel for St. Denis. Weir then rode on, 


expecting to catch up to the column, but he took the main road 
to St. Denis and arrived there about one o'clock in the morning, 
far in advance of the troops. He was arrested by the Pafriotes on 
the outskirts of the village and was taken before Wolfred Nelson, 
who learned from him of the approaching British troops. Directing 
his men to treat Weir well, but to see that he did not escape, 
Nelson went about his task of preparing the village for the 
coming assault. 


By six o'clock in the morning about one hundred recruits 
from the surrounding country had joined the defenders in 
St. Denis. Nelson, riding out at daybreak to reconnoitre, sighted 
the advancing troops and delayed them by breaking down 
several bridges. About nine o’clock! Gore gave his men the order 
to attack the village. Nelson, however, had planned his defence 
well. In a large stone store on the edge of a steep bank at the 
northeast corner of the village Nelson had posted a number of 
his best marksmen. These men kept up an accurate and steady 
fire on the troops. All attempts to take this position by storm 
failed, and even the field piece could not prevail against tt. After 
several hours of undecisive firing, Gore gave the order to retire, 
for the numbers of the Patriotes were increasing as men from the 
surrounding district came in, and the British were running short 
of ammunition. The troops withdrew in good order, reaching 
Sorel the next afternoon, but they had to abandon their field-piece. 
Having no means of transport with them, they also had to leave 
behind their dead and badly wounded men. The latter, though 
taken prisoner by Nelson, were treated very kindly. Despite the 
five-hour exchange of fire, casualties on both sides were low. 
Eleven or twelve Patriotes were killed and about seven were 
seriously wounded; six soldiers were killed and eighteen were 
wounded. 


Dr. Nelson had conducted himself well at St. Denis, as had 
the /abitants he directed. Papineau, however, appeared in a more 
inglorious light. Although Papineau was in St. Denis when the 
troops attacked, he and Dr. O'Callaghan (editor of the Irish 
Vindicator, a Montreal newspaper which supported the Patriotes) 
left the village during the morning and fled to St. Hyacinthe, 
another Patriote stronghold. Whatever may have been Papineau’s 
reason for flight — cowardice, or unwillingness to take part in 
the armed rebellion he had never advocated, or a policy agreed 
upon by the Patriotes to preserve their leader from capture — his 
behaviour had an adverse effect upon the Patriote will to fight.? 
Many of the other Patriote leaders were soon to follow his example 
and undermine further the confidence of the rank and file. 


An event more far-reaching in its effects than any other 
episode of the fight at St. Denis involved Lieutenant Weir, the 
dispatch-carrier who had been taken prisoner by the Patriotes 
several hours before the British attacked the village. It will be 
remembered that Nelson heard Weir's news, gave Apert that 
the young officer should be held in custody ‘but not mistreated, 
and then went about his business preparing for the British attack. 
Upon hearing the opening shots of the fight, Weir tried to leave 


1. Accounts of the Rebellion battles often differ in details, especially in 
statements of time and in numbers of casualties. Even Christie, though 
generally reliable, allows inconsistencies to go unexplained. For example, 
he says that Gore’s troops reached St. Denis at ‘‘about ten o’clock”’ 
and that the retreat began about half-past two in the afternoon. Wolfred 
Nelson’s account of the affair, which Christie presents in an appendix, 
gives ‘‘a few minutes after 9 A.M.” as the time the battle began, says 
that it lasted until “about 4 P.M.’’, and that the troops withdrew in 
“about half an hour’. Figures of casualties are even more confusing, 
both loyalist and Patrote writers apparently minimizing their own 
losses and exaggerating those of the enemy. 


2. After the Rebellion, Papineau defended his flight from St. Denis by 
asserting that Wolfred Nelson had urged him to leave, saying ““Do not 
expose yourself uselessly: you will be of more service to us after the 
fight than here.” In 1848, however, Nelson positively denied Papineau’s 
claim and accused his former chief of cowardly desertion. 


the house in which he was confined, but his guards stopped him 
and, fearing that he might escape during the confusion at 
St. Denis, decided to take him to St. Charles. They bound Weir 
tightly and placed him in a cart. As the cart passed through the 
upper part of St. Denis, Weir made a foolhardy attempt to escape 
by leaping from the cart. Although, bound as he was, Weir could 
hardly have put up much of a struggle, his three guards and 
some bystanders savagely attacked him with swords and guns. 
The murder was soon committed, and Weir’s body was hidden 
near the shore in the Richelieu River under a pile of stones. Its 
discovery a week later by the British troops on their return to 
St. Denis so infuriated them that they sacked the village and 
burned most of it to the ground. Thereafter “Remember Jack 
Weir’ became the slogan of the British soldiers, and many acts 
of revenge were perpetrated by the troops in the name of their 
murdered comrade. 


The second major skirmish of the rebellion took place at 
St. Charles. At about the same time Colonel Gore left Sorel for 
St. Denis, Colonel Wetherall marched out of Chambly for 
St. Charles with five infantry companies, a small detachment of 
the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry, and two field-pieces. Wetherall’s 
troops also struggled through a night of wind and rain over 
muddy roads, but Major Gugy, the leader of the English party 
in the Assembly who accompanied the expedition as intelligence 
officer and guide, persuaded Wetherall to halt for a few hours to 
rest the exhausted men and horses. By noon on Thursday, 
November 23, the troops had reached St. Hilaire, about seven 
miles from St. Charles. At that place Wetherall received news of 
Gore’s repulse, and so he sent back to Chambly for reinforce- 
ments. On Friday the expected reinforcements arrived in the form 
of a company of the Royal Regiment under Major Warde, but 
they reached St. Hilaire too late in the day for Wetherall to take 
any offensive action. At last, on Saturday morning, the column 
advanced on St. Charles. 


Meanwhile, T. S. Brown and his men at St. Charles pre- 
pared for defence. Having heard of Nelson’s successful. defence 
of St. Denis, they were hopeful that St. Charles could be as readily 
held against attacking troops. On Friday, November 24, while 
the troops were at St. Hilaire, Brown reconnoitred the country 
towards St. Hilaire. He destroyed the bridge over a ravine south 
of St. Charles, and posted a picket in the nearby woods to fire 
upon Wetherall’s men, when and if they should try to rebuild the 
bridge. At the summit of the same ravine Brown placed another 
group of men, directing them to erect a barricade from which 
they could fire down upon the troops. In farmhouses along the 
road between St. Charles and St. Hilaire, Brown placed the rest 
of his outpost guards, with directions to fire upon the troops as 
they approached. 


On the morning of November 25, when the troops marched 
on St. Charles, Brown’s sensible precautions came to nothing. 
Almost all of the men in the outposts fell back on the village 
without firing on the troops. The main body in the camp numbered 
only seventy, according to Brown’s account, and these were 
supported by only about fifty inhabitants of the village. The 
situation of the Pafriotes was indeed desperate, but at first Brown 
assumed an attitude of confidence. When a messenger came from 
Wetherall with a promise that the troops would not molest the 
Patriotes if the latter would at once disperse to their homes, 
Brown decided to turn the offer about and guarantee the troops 
safe passage through St. Charles if they would lay down their 
arms. Apparently he thought that the troops merely desired safe 
passage through St. Charles on their way to Sorel. He was shortly 
disillusioned, however, and the reply was never delivered, for the 
troops opened fire on the Patriote camp. Brown, riding from the 
village to the:camp, quickly lost his optimism as he saw the 
effect of the opening volley on his men: 

To go forward was useless, as I could order nothing but a 
retreat — without it the people commenced retiring. I tried to rally 
the little squads, my only hope being in keeping together the fowling 
pieces we had collected, but finding after a long trial, my strength and 
authority insufficient, 1 considered my command gone, turned my 
horse, and rode to. . . St. Denis (seven or eight miles) where. . . I 
arrived about nightfall (Christie, IV, pp. 521-522). 

The engagement lasted less than an hour, for the troops 
were fresh and well armed, the Pafriotes irresolute, outnumbered, 


and ill equipped. Wetherall’s field pieces smashed the log forti- 
fications around the buildings, and then the infantry charged and 
overran the defences. Most of the buildings were burned. Thirty 
of the Patriotes were taken prisoner. The reports of casualties, 
especially on the Paftriote side, are uncertain and probably un- 
reliable. Apparently at least forty of the Patriotes were killed and 
probably more were wounded. The official return for the troops 
was three killed and eighteen wounded. 


News of the disaster at St. Charles spread quickly through 
the Richelieu district, falling like a blight upon Patriote hopes. 
In fact, the rebellion was crushed in that part of the province, the 
habitants disbanding as their leaders fled. Papineau, who had 
taken refuge in St. Hyacinthe when the troops attacked St. Denis, 
fled over the border into Vermont when he heard of the defeat at 
St. Charles. Wolfred Nelson, preparing St. Denis for a second 
assault by the troops, soon found himself with only a handful of 
supporters as the news spread panic among his men. He had no 
choice but to join T. S. Brown in flight. After suffering much 
fatigue, hunger, and exposure during ten days in which he 
managed to evade loyalist searchers, Nelson was finally captured 
not far from the American border and taken to prison in Montreal. 
T. S. Brown was more successful, escaping to Vermont and there 
joining Papineau and other refugees. 


For some unknown reason, Wetherall did not march from 
St. Charles to St. Denis. He led his column through Chambly and 
back to Montreal, making a triumphal entry into the city on 
November 29. To Colonel Gore was assigned the task of again 
attacking St. Denis. He left Montreal on November 30 for 
St. Denis with four infantry companies and small detachments of 
artillery and cavalry, reaching the village on the next day. This 
time there was no opposition to the troops, for, as we have seen, 
the Parriotes had left St. Denis soon after Wetherall’s victory at 
St. Charles. Gore recovered the field-piece he had been forced to 
leave behind on his first visit, and five of the wounded men he 
had left in the hands of the Pafriotes. Unfortunately, the discovery 
by the troops of Lieutenant Weir’s mutilated body set off a furious 
outburst of retaliation against the undefended village. The 
enraged troops looted and set fire to most of the buildings, in 
spite of Gore's efforts to control them. This was the first but not 
the last occasion on which undisciplined loyalist forces got out 
of the control of their officers and wreaked vengeance on the 
defeated enemy. 


Gore and his troops returned to Montreal on December 7 
to report that the Patriote ace along the Richelieu had been 
completely quelled. The rebellion, however, was not yet over, 
two more encounters followed those of St. Denis and St. Charles. 


The first of these occurred at Moore’s Corners, a place just 
north of the Vermont border. A group of Patriotes who had fled 
across the border after the affair at St. Charles had gathered in 
Swanton, a small Vermont town on Lake Champlain. Among 
them were Dr. Cyrile Coté, a physician; Edouard Rodier, a lawyer; 
Ludger Duvernay, the editor of the Pafriote mouthpiece, La 
Minerve; and Dr. Kimber, a physician of Chambly. These men 
were all members of the Assembly. With them was also Robert 
S. M. Bouchette, a young lawyer who had escaped from bail in 
Montreal. These young and ardent Paftriotes, believing that the 
habitants would tise and join them and possibly ignorant of 
Wolfred Nelson's flight trom St. Denis, decided to invade 
Canada. On December 6, a body of about two hundred men, 
with two field-pieces and supplies of weapons and ammunition 
for expected volunteers, flying colours which had been prepared 
for them by the ladies of Swanton, crossed the border into 
Canada. It so happened, however, that a convoy of arms and 
ammunition guarded by a group of fifty volunteers under Captain 
Kemp was in the locality. Reports of the Parriofe invasion were 
brought to Kemp, who immediately collected volunteers at 
Philipsburgh and supplied them with arms from the convoy. By 
early evening he had placed three hundred men in ambush on the 
road along which the invaders were approaching. About nine 
o'clock in the evening the rebel column appeared in sight. Kemp's 
ambush would probably have been more successful if some of the 
loyalist volunteers had not opened fire upon the rebels pre- 
maturely. Taken by surprise, the invaders returned the fire, and 
the exchange continued for about fifteen minutes. Then the rebels 


retired in haste over the border, leaving behind their two field- 
pieces, their surplus arms and ammunition, their two standards, 
and their casualties — one dead and two wounded. The rest of 
the column, with the exception of three men taken prisoner, 
made its escape, favoured by the undisciplined state of the 
loyalist volunteers, the darkness of the night, the nearby woods, 
and the closeness of the border-line, over which Kemp could 
not follow. 


The skirmish at Moore’s Corners put an end to the rebellion 
south of the St. Lawrence. There still remained, however, a hotbed 
of the Patriote movement in the county of Two Mountains, north- 
west of Montreal. This district had been troubled for months, but 
when news of the Patriote victory at St. Denis reached St. Eustache 
on November 26, the local Patriotes went on the rampage. Forming 
themselves into bands, they roamed the countryside, terrorizing 
loyalists and forcing lukewarm French Canadians to join them in 
revolt. On the night of November 29, about four hundred of them 
gathered at St. Eustache, where they fortified themselves with 
liquor and then set out for the Indian mission at the Lake of 
Two Mountains. There they broke into the mission stores and, 
defying the superior of the mission, carried off guns, ammunition, 
and a three-pounder gun. Returning to St. Eustache, they took 
possession of a newly completed but empty convent and made it 
their headquarters. 


The leaders of the Patriotes in this district were Amury 
Girod, a Swiss or French adventurer who had arrived in St. Eustache 
earlier in November with credentials from Papineau, and Dr. J. O. 
Chénier, the young physician of the village. Girod was a curious 
person of mysterious origin who quickly assumed control over 
the other rebel leaders in the district.* Possessing some grasp of 
military discipline and training, he was much irritated by the 
proclivity of the Pafriotes at St. Eustache to drinking and dancing 
instead of drilling in preparation for warfare. Chénier, though a 
hot-headed zealot, was a brave man who, alone among the 
pee leaders, was to fight to the death against overwhelming 
odds. 


Girod and Chénier had no easy time organizing a Patriote 
army. On December 3, news of the defeat at St. Charles reached 
St. Eustache, cooling the ardour of many of the Pafriotes, although 
Chénier professed to disbelieve that the rebels at St. Charles had 
been defeated. The cwré of St. Eustache, Abbé Paquin, was another 
moderating influence, advising his parishioners to lay down their 
arms and return to their homes. Unfortunately, his influence was 
counteracted by that of Abbé Chartier, the cwré of St. Benoit, one 
of the few priests who openly supported the rebels in opposition 
to the orders of the Church authorities. Although Girod managed 
to assemble about one thousand men, many of them lacked proper 
weapons and many were half-hearted in their allegiance to the 
cause. In fact, there were so many desertions that Girod had to 
set guards around the village to keep his force together. 


Sir John Colborne was fully aware of what was happening 
at St. Eustache, but he made no attempt to put down the rising 
until all was quiet along the Richelieu. Then he personally led a 
large contingent of troops against St. Eustache, leaving Montreal 
on December 13. His force consisted of three regiments of 
regulars (the lst or Royal Regiment under Wetherall, the 32nd 
Regiment under Maitland, and the 83rd Regiment under Dundas), 
two regiments of volunteer cavalry (the Queen’s Light Dragoons 
and the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry), the Montreal Volunteer 
Rifles (Globensky’s Volunteers), and a strong detachment of 
artillery with eight guns. This formidable and well-armed force 
of over two thousand men spent the night of December 13 at 
St. Martin. On the next morning it advanced on St. Eustache, 
crossing the Mille Isles River on the ice a few miles northeast of 
the village and then marching along the river. The Montreal 
Volunteer Rifles took the direct route to St. Eustache and ap- 
peared on the east side of the river opposite the village, whereupon 
Chénier led a rebel force across the ice to attack them. Just in time 
Chénier and his men saw the main body of troops approaching 
the village on the other side of the river, and beating a hasty 
retreat back across the ice, they regained the village and prepared 
to defend it. 


The Patriotes took up their positions in the largest and 
strongest buildings — the church, the convent, the presbytery, 
and the manor house. From the church they directed their heaviest 
fire upon the troops entering the village. The artillery was then 
brought up, and cannon balls soon made a breach in the barricade 
erected around the church, although the church walls withstood 
the battering. After an hour of firing, the troops carried the 
presbytery by storm and then set it afire. Under cover of the 
smoke, they entered the church from the rear and set it on fire, 
taking a large number of prisoners. While the main body of the 
Royals were thus engaged in the church, the grenadier company 
took the manor-house. The fire in the church broke the resistance 
of the rebels. Large numbers of them tried to escape through the 
windows, but the three regiments of regulars on both sides of 
the church opened fire on the escaping men, killing over seventy 
of them, among whom was the unfortunate Chénier. The fires 
soon spread, enveloping over sixty buildings and driving out the 
rebels, either to be shot down or taken prisoner by the troops. 


The rebel losses at St. Eustache were high. At least seventy 
were killed in the fighting, and several more perished in the flames. 
It is unknown how many were wounded, but over one hundred 
were taken prisoner. The troops and volunteers, on the other 
hand, had few casualties — one killed and nine wounded. Major 
Gugy, whose good sense and caution as Wetherall’s adviser on 
the St. Charles expedition had been so helpful, was among the 
wounded loyalists. It seems that the vindictive spirit of the troops 
contributed to the rebel losses, for the cry “Remember Jack Weit’’ 
was shouted by the troopers as the rebels tried to escape from the 
burning church. Many of them were shot down by the men against 
the orders of their officers. Conversely, more of the loyalists would 
probably have been killed if the rebels had not been short of 
proper ammunition. Marbles instead of lead balls were discovered 
in the pockets of many of the fallen rebels. 


Many of the rebels managed to escape from St. Eustache. 
Their leader, Girod, had fled from the village as soon as he had 
posted his men in the church and nearby buildings. Four days 
later, as he was about to be captured at Pointe aux Trembles near 
Montreal, he blew out his brains. The Abbé Chartier of St. Benoit 
escaped to the United States. 


The rout at St. Eustache ended the uprising of 1837. When 
Colborne led his troops to nearby St. Benoit on the next morning, 
he found no opposition. About two hundred and fifty men 
bearing white flags were awaiting him, and they surrendered at 
once. In spite of this surrender, the soldiers burned the village to 
the ground and desecrated the church. According to one of the 
regular officers, “the irregular troops employed were not to be 
controlled, and were, in every case... the instruments of the 
infliction.”’ Undoubtedly the fact that many of the volunteers were 
local men who had been terrorized by the Pafriotes explains the 
wave of pillage and destruction, but it is difficult to see why 
Colborne and his regulars could not have enforced military 
discipline if they had so desired. At any rate, although Colborne’s 
campaign was devastatingly successful, it left behind a deserved 
legacy of hatred and resentment among the habitants of the 
district. 


When Colborne and his regulars returned to Montreal on 
December 17, the rebellion was over. Badly organized and badly 
led, supported by only a small proportion of the French Canadians 
(only the Richelieu and Two Mountains areas were active in 
revolt), and opposed by the Church, it could hardly have suc- 
ceeded. Yet, in spite of its dismal and even farcical failures, many 
British residents of the province thought of what it might have 
been —a powerful revolt of the whole French-Canadian people 
—and were sobered by the thought. 


3. Not much is known about Girod. He came to Canada about 1828, 
apparently after serving as a cavalry officer in the Mexican army. He 
set himself up as an expert on agriculture and established a model farm 
near Quebec. After farming near St. Charles, he settled down near 
Varennes until, with the approval of Papineau, he took command of the 
Patriote movement in the Two Mountains region. 
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AFTERMATH 


The defeat of Mackenzie’s rebels at Toronto and of the 
Patriotes at St. Charles, Moore’s Corners, and St. Eustache really 
brought an end to the danger of a successful insurrection in the 
Canadas, although popular discontent was still to be manifested 
in outbreaks of violence, mainly in Lower Canada. By 1838 
loyalist sentiment was too strong in Upper Canada for armed 
revolt to meet with any success; in Lower Canada reinforcements 
of troops and Colborne’s sternly effective repression were suf- 
ficient to protect the government against any force likely to arise 
among the Patriotes. 


The increased security of the loyalists in both provinces, 
however, did not preclude more attempts by the insurgents to 
take over the country by force of arms. The renewed threats came 
from south of the border where refugee insurgents had been made 
welcome by anti-British Americans. The threat to Lower Canada 
came mainly from the refugee Patriote leaders and the possibility 
that they might rally the 4abstants around them on Canadian soil. 
In Upper Canada the situation was somewhat different, for the 
insurgents’ cause had little support within the province. There 
the disturbances along the American frontier were organized and 
conducted by American filibusters, though in the name of 
Mackenzie's cause and ostensibly under the direction of 
Mackenzie. So obvious was the American instigation of these 
border incidents that most Upper Canadians, whatever their 
political stand, regarded them as insulting threats to Canadian 
sovereignty rather than as gestures of comradeship in the ‘cause 
of liberty’, the guise under which the filibusters operated. 


Since the troubles along the border of Upper Canada late 
in 1837 and throughout 1838 were really not part of the Upper 
Canadian rebellion but rather filibustering episodes under the 
guise of support for the Canadian ‘‘patriots’’, they will not be 
described in any detail here. It is sufficient to mention the chief 
episodes. Mackenzie, Nelson Gorham, and a few other rebel 
leaders, with a volunteer rabble of Americans, occupied Navy 
Island in the Niagara River in December, 1837, until heavy artillery 
fire from the Canadian side of the river forced them to abandon it. 
In January a considerable force under Thomas Sutherland, one of 
Van Rensselaer’s aides, and Edward Theller, an Irish-Canadian 
from Lower Canada, attacked Bois Blanc and the town of Amherst- 
burg. When the Canadian militia captured Theller and his schooner 
with its cannon, muskets, ammunition, and stores, Sutherland 
beat a hasty retreat from Bois Blanc. A third “invasion” occurred 
at Point Pelée Island in Lake Erie. Late in February about five 
hundred men, most of them Americans, took possession of the 
island. Their occupancy was short-lived, for on March 3 a force 
of Canadian regulars and volunteers crossed the ice to the island, 
engaged the Americans in a sharp struggle, and drove them back 
to Ohio. Thirteen of the filibusters were killed and forty wounded 
during the fighting. Many more border raids or ‘“‘burlesques upon 
invasion’’, as Dent calls them, were made during the spring and 
summer of 1838. Two of more serious import remain to be noted. 
The first took place in November at Prescott, where a strong 
party of filibusters entrenched themselves in a stone windmill and 
were subdued only after some severe fighting and many casualties 
on both sides. The second was an invasion of Windsor by several 
hundred men from Detroit, who captured the village and com- 
mitted several atrocities before part of their force was routed by 
the Canadian militia and the rest returned to the American side 
of the border. This was the last of the filibustering expeditions 
against Upper Canada. 


Lower Canada was even more seriously troubled by the 
machinations of some of the refugee insurgents. Papineau and 
O'Callaghan, soon after their escape to Vermont, sounded out 
the American government on its readiness to support an invasion 
of Canada. When, in January, 1838, they found that the American 
government would not aid a rebel invasion and, in fact, had no 
intention of departing from a policy of strict neutrality, they gave 


up their plans of invasion, Papineau warned Robert Nelson, the 
brother of Wolfred Nelson, that he should desist from his in- 
trigues, but Nelson would not listen. Later in January, Nelson 
and Dr. Coté, now the leading spirits among the refugee extre- 
mists, broke with Papineau over this matter and pushed forward 
their plans. On February 28, Nelson and Cété led a column across 
the border at Alburg, supplied with 1,000 muskets from an 
American arsenal with which to equip the Patriotes they thought 
would rise and join him. Assuming the title of “President of the 
Provisional Government of Lower Canada’, Nelson announced 
that the province had become a republic and issued a procla- 
mation outlining the programme of his new “‘government’’. 
He withdrew across the border on the following day, but his 
proclamation had some effect among discontented bdbinents On 
the American side, Nelson and Cété were disarmed and arrested 
by a body of American troops, and then were placed in jail for 
violating the frontier regulations. 


During the summer months the refugees busied them- 
selves in laying plans for a concerted invasion of Lower Canada 
and a rising of the Patriotes. It was clear even to the provincial 
authorities that the movement was growing in strength and that 
great numbers of the Aabitants were in sympathy with it. In 
November the revolt began as planned. Large numbers of habitants 
assembled in the Richelieu parishes and at Beauharnois, Chateau- 
guay, and several other points, apparently to receive arms and 
supplies from their American friends. Had the expected aid 
appeared, the risings might well have caused much bloodshed, 
but in all of these localities the Pafriotes waited in vain. At Beau- 
harnois the Patrzotes seized a manor-house and a river steamer, and 
disarmed and took prisoner many loyalists of the district. At 
Chateauguay they disarmed the loyalists, but ran into unexpected 
opposition when they tried to steal arms and ammunition from 
the Indians of Caughnawaga. The aroused Indians fell upon their 
attackers, drove them off, and took seventy prisoners. Along the 
Richelieu the Patriotes disbanded after they had waited two days 
for the promised arms, supplies, and leaders. 


While a large-scale rising of the Patriotes was thus petering 
out, Robert Nelson was making his grand entrance. With four 
companions he crossed the border, expecting to be greeted by a 
large force of Patriotes. Much to his disappointment, there was 
not a single man to welcome him as the ‘‘President of the Pro- 
visional Government’. On the morning of November 4, Nelson 
and his small party reached Napierville, where Dr. Coté had 
assembled two or three hundred men. There Nelson was pro- 
claimed president of the new republic. Two French officers, 
Charles Hindenlang and a certain Touvrey, who had come with 
Nelson, were given the unenviable task of organizing the in- 
creasing number of recruits into an army. By November 7, nearly 
three thousand men were available to Nelson and his aides, but 
only two or three hundred of them were properly armed. The rest 
had only pitchforks and pikes. Being desperate for arms and 
ammunition, Nelson sent Dr. Cété with four or five hundred men 
to Rouse’s Point, where several hundred muskets and a cannon 
were stored for the insurgents. Cété and his men crossed the 
border and collected their supplies, but on the return march on 
November 7, they were attacked by several companies of loyalist 
volunteers. After a short skirmish Cété’s men fled back across 
the border, leaving eleven dead and most of their weapons and 
ammunition in the loyalists’ hands. 


The rout of this detachment and the loss of the badly 
needed arms left Nelson in a precarious situation. On November 8, 
hearing that Sir John Colborne was marching against Napierville 
with over five thousand regulars and volunteers, Nelson withdrew 
to Odelltown with about one thousand Patriotes. The next day he 
reached Odelltown, only to be opposed by a loyalist garrison of 
two hundred men. The loyalists, commanded by an experienced 
soldier, kept up a strong fire which the Pafriotes, many of whom 
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PAPINEAU ADDRESSING A CROWD 


THE GROWTH OF UNREST IN LOWER CANADA, 1763-1831 


The revolts of 1837 in Lower Canada were more serious in 
their manifestations and also more symptomatic of dangerous and 
deep-rooted unrest than the contemporaneous rising of the 
extreme Reformers in Upper Canada. In the latter province the 
rebels had dubious support and, above all, they were of the same 
race and often of the same church as their opponents. In Lower 
Canada the struggle for responsible government was complicated 
and sharpened by racial and religious animosity. Moreover, 
although it was only slightly better organized than Mackenzie's 
rebellion, the Papineau rising was supported by a large number 
of the French-Canadian people, especially the Aabitants. It was 
much more a popular movement than its counterpart in Upper 
Canada and was correspondingly more alarming to British 
officials on both sides of the Atlantuc. 


When the British took over Lower Canada from France in 
1761, they were faced with the problem of governing a century- 
and-a-half-old society, French to the core and already settled in 
traditions of French culture. Unlike many conquerors of an alien 
people, however, they began the new régime with scrupulous regard 
to the feelings of the conquered. Both the official dispatches and 
the official acts of the new rulers revealed a policy of conciliation 
and a desire to treat the new British subjects fairly. Brigadier 
James Murray, the military governor, ruled by martial law from 
1760 to 1764, but his governing was by no means severe. In 
general the British officers and the French sezgnewrs were on good 
terms. One indication of these amicable relations was frequent 
marriages of British officers and French-Canadian ladies, but what 
is probably more significant, a large majority of the French gentry 
and bourgeois chose to remain in Quebec under British rule instead 
of returning to France. 


In general, the early years of British rule in Canada were 
distinguished by a tolerance of French-Canadian customs and 
institutions, a tolerance which extended even to religion, an 
unusual gesture when we consider the strong anti-Catholic 
attitude of Protestant England in the eighteenth century. Even 
though the early governors such as James Murray hoped for the 
gradual conversion of the French Canadians to Protestantism, in 
practice the new rulers took great pains to avoid disputes over 
religion. The Board of Trade in England (later the Colonial 
Office), which assumed control of the colony in 1764, proposed 
a policy of assimilating the French and making Quebec a truly 
English colony, but the governors usually evaded the carrying 
out of any such drastic policy. 


With the passing of the Quebec Act in 1774, Canada was 
given its first constitution, a constitution definitely favourable to 
the French Canadians. Besides re-establishing the old boundaries 
of Quebec, which had been much reduced when British civil 
government was established in 1764}, it set up a system in which 
all property and civil rights were to be governed by the old 
French civil law rather than the English common law, and it 
established freedom for Roman Catholics to exercise their 
religion and to hold government and judicial positions. Thus the 
French Canadians were granted their traditional borders, their 
faith, and their laws. Only the French criminal law was replaced 
by the criminal law of England. 


The Quebec Act withheld the formation of an elected 
Assembly and placed the local government in the hands of an 
appointed Council. In 1774, however, this withholding was not 
considered a denial of freedom, for the French Canadians had 
little interest in representative government. The British were by 
no means inclined to awaken their interest, for they feared sedition 
among a newly-conquered people, a fear based partly upon what 
was then happening in the American colonies to the south where 
the assemblies were the focal points of impending revolt against 
Britain. It was thought that a Canadian assembly might also give 
free rein to democracy and lead to the loss of Canada. 


The American Revolution of 1775 and the American 
invasion of Quebec severely tested the loyalty of the French 


Canadians to Britain. The American Congress tried to persuade 
the Canadians to join them in revolt, but its appeal was weakened 
not only by the benevolence of the recently-proclaimed Quebec 
Act but also by the violent anti-Catholicism of the Americans. 
The sezgneurs and the clergy were quick to point out the incon- 
sistency of the Americans who, they said, called the Canadians 
“brothers in the cause of freedom’’ to their faces but denounced 
them as “hated Papists’’ behind their backs. Yet the pressure 
upon the Canadians was strong from the American quarter, as 
American agents, aided by many of the pro-American merchants 
of Montreal, strove to stir up revolt. Considerable disloyalty 
occurred among the Aabitants, ie the majority remained at least 
neutral and some joined the clergy and sezgneurs in active loyalty 
to Britain. When the Americans had finally withdrawn from the 
province, their brief occupation had left its mark in one signi- 
ficant way — the idea of the people’s right to choose their own 
leaders, a concept that up to this time had hardly touched the 
French Canadians. The invasion also revealed and widened a split 
between the pro-British clergy and sezgneuwrs on the one hand and 
the predominantly anti-British, pro-American, or neutral habitants 
on the other. The small but powerful group of British merchants 
centred in Montreal had also revealed their sympathies with the 
Americans, their desire for representative government, and their 
opposition to England’s tolerance of the French majority. The 
settling of 5,000 United Empire Loyalists in Canada after the 
Revolution must also be mentioned, for these Loyalists, despite 
their attachment to Britain, were natural allies of the Montreal 
merchants and natural opponents of the French majority. The 
stage was already being set for internal conflict. 


Dangerous undercurrents of sedition coursed through the 
province for several years after the American invasion. Frederick 
Haldimand, the governor from 1778 to 1784, jailed the most 
blatant offenders and managed to maintain a precarious hold on 
the province in the face of growing demands for an assembly and 
a repeal of the Quebec Act. The British government sought to 
alleviate the tense situation by giving the province of Quebec a 
British constitution. Accordingly the Constitutional Act was 
passed in 1791. While it did not repeal the Quebec Act, it changed 
the form of government, establishing an elective Assembly and, 
by a later order-in-council, divided the province of Quebec into 
Upper and Lower Canada. The position of the Church and the 
laws was left untouched. Ironically, only the Loyalist settlers of 
what now became Upper Canada were satisfied by the Act. Most 
of the French Canadians, including the clergy, were lukewarm in 
their attitude. Both the se/gnewrs and the British merchants feared 
the growth of democracy in the new Assembly, and the British 
merchants found themselves separated from the Loyalists and in 
an increased minority, with the prospect of control by an 
Assembly dominated by French Canadians. 


The meeting of the first parliament of Lower Canada in 
1792 brought forward some of the differences between the French 
and English Canadians. The first conflict occurred in the Assembly 
over the election of a Speaker and involved the problem of the 
language to be used in the Assembly. The French members nomin- 
ated Jean-Antoine Panet, the English members one of their own 
group. A warm debate followed, but when the vote was taken 
Panet was elected by the French majority’. A second clash 


1. The Royal Proclamation of 1763, which came into effect in 1764, 
placed the Labrador coast as far west as the St. John River under the 
government of Newfoundland, set a new southern boundary which 
barred the Canadians from spreading out in that direction, and cut off 
from Quebec the whole unsettled western hinterland by turning it into 
an Indian reserve. 


2. In this first Assembly there were sixteen English-speaking members 
and thirty-four French. Since there were only about 10,000 English in 
the province out of a total population of 156,000, most of the sixteen 
English members had been elected by French-Canadian voters. In the 
Legislative Council there were nine English and seven French members, 
in the Executive Council five English and four French. 


followed over what was to be the official language of the Assembly, 
the English members arguing that the exclusive use of the English 
language would tend t6 make the French Canadians loyal to 
Britain and the latter replying that mere uniformity of language 
could never make a people faithful or more united. In the voting 
the motion of the English members was defeated, and the measure 
finally adopted placed French and English on a basis of equality 
in the Assembly. As bilingualism was thus given official sanction 
as early as 1792, the French Canadians had used their own 
representative government to gain the last of their requirements 
for survival in a British-dominated continent — official recognition 
of their language. They now stood securely in possession of their 
religion, laws, customs, and language. 


This early indication of French-Canadian power in the 
Assembly was naturally disturbing to the British merchants. 
They suspected a strong party spirit among the French members, 
thought the latter were unworthy of office, and highly resented 
the dominance of the French-Canadian majority over the English 
minority. Some of them even suspected the French-Canadians of 
sympathy with the revolutionary ideals of France. While agents 
from France and some Americans using Vermont as a base of 
Operations carried on intrigues against British rule in Lower 
Canada, and while their efforts stirred up some agitation among 
the habitants and the lower classes of the Loyalists, in general 
the French Revolution drove Lower Canada farther apart from 
France than it had been. The leaders of the French Canadians, 
both lay and clerical, were loyal to Britain in word and deed, and 
the clergy, horrified by the revolutionary assaults upon the 
Church in France, expressed thankfulness for the tolerant pro- 
tection of Britain and joy over the successes of British arms 
against the French. 


Such a happy state of affairs was destined to dissipate 
itself under the pressure of local suspicions and jealousies, 
although the clergy remained strongly pro-British. Gradually the 
Assembly became more and more. the seat of French-Canadian 
opposition to the British ruling class as lawyers, doctors, and 
habitants replaced the sezgneurs in the Assembly and as the sezgneurs 
passed on to seats in the Legislative and Executive councils, thus 
aligning themselves with the British element. A fundamental 
clash also developed in the Assembly between the British merchant 
class, which pressed for taxes on land, and the French majority, 
which demanded tariffs and sales taxes as the main sources of 
governmental income. This economic conflict between agrarian 
and mercantile interests unfortunately happened to coincide with 
the lines of racial conflict, for the French-Canadian interest was 
mainly in agriculture, the English in trade. When the French- 
Canadian majority was successful in establishing indirect taxes, 
the merchants were extremely dissatisfied with what they con- 
sidered the results of “French domination’. Their desire to 
anglicize Lower Canada was shared and supported by many of 
the English and Loyalist officials, particularly as they concentrated 
their forces in the “Chateau Clique’’*. Besides friction between 
the English and French based upon racial antagonism and 
disparity of economic interests, opposition gradually developed 
in constitutional matters as a battle between the Executive 
Council and the Assembly, and in religion as a contest of the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches for supremacy as the 
church of Quebec. 


In 1805 the political tension came to a head in the 
Assembly. Money had to be raised for the building of prisons. 
The French members proposed that extra customs duties be levied 
to raise the sum required; the English members wished to impose 
a direct tax on land. When, as usual, the French-Canadian majority 
triumphed, the English minority became extremely outspoken. 
The Montreal Gazette and the Quebec Mercury violently attacked 
the Assembly, making an issue of French-Canadian domination 
and advocating speedy anglicization of the province. In order to 
counter the attacks of these English-language newspapers, four 
French-Canadian members of the Assembly in 1806 established 
their own newspaper, Le Canadien, which immediately spoke out 
militantly against the provincial authorities. 


Sir James Craig, governor of Canada from 1807 to 1811, 
made matters worse. A distinguished soldier who had no exper- 
ience in civil leadership and an old-fashioned Tory with a deep 


distrust of democracy as embodied in representative government, 
Craig soon used strong measures against the Assembly and its 
supporters. In 1808, when Le se prepared for the coming 
election by making violent attacks upon the “Chateau Clique’, 
Craig cancelled the militia commissions of several of the news- 
paper's supporters. In 1809 he prorogued the legislature when it 
persisted in declaring a Jewish merchant of Three Rivers ineligible 
to hold his seat in the Assembly. Again in 1810, when the As- 
sembly over-reached its powers in barring one of its members 
who was a partisan of the English officials, Craig dissolved the 
legislature. A few days later he suppressed Le Canadien and jailed 
its printer and three of its proprietors without trial. Such arbitrary 
acts merely made the French Canadians more determined to have 
their way, but in justice to Craig it must be added that he 
distrusted the French Canadians and really feared that they were 
at heart sympathetic towards Napoleon, the arch-enemy of 
England. He even associated the growing assertiveness of the 
French Canadians with the success of Napoleon’s armies in 
Europe and believed that the clergy saw in Napoleon the 
“Restorer of the Roman Catholic Religion’. Unfortunately for 
the justice of his régime, his unwarranted suspicions did not 
extend to the Legislative Council, the members of which were at 
that time using their authority to load themselves with offices 
and public land. Craig was so completely mastered by his fear of 
the French element that he was blind to the extensive corruption 
in the “Chateau Clique’’. 


Suspecting the French Canadians as he did, Craig advised 
London to employ every means possible to weaken and encom- 
pass them. London, fearing that war with the United States was 
imminent, refused to take any action that would give rise to 
more unrest in Quebec. Craig’s extreme proposals were filed 
away, evaded, or simply disregarded, and the man sent out to 
replace him in 1811, Sir George Prevost, was as anxious to con- 
ciliate the French Canadians as Craig had been to overpower 
them. 


The War of 1812 revealed Craig’s view of the French 
Canadians to be quite wrong. Napoleon, the proposed ally of 
the Americans, was denounced by Le Canadien, and the French 
Canadians as a body repudiated any loyalty to Napoleonic 
France. Also the French Canadians were no more in sympathy 
with the Americans, who now appeared as a menace to Canadian 
solidarity by their immigration into the Eastern Townships and 
their alignment with the “Chateau Clique’ and the Montreal 
merchants. Therefore, when the French Canadians were called 
to arms to defend their country, they responded readily, and the 
Assembly voted large sums of money for war purposes. 


Sir George Prevost’s policy of conciliation went far to 
calm the tempest raised by Craig's administration, but the 
Assembly was not willing to forget past grievances. It formed a 
committee to enquire into the state of the province, especially 
the events of Craig’s administration. This inquiry came to nothing, 
but the feud between the Assembly and the Legislative Council 
continued throughout the years of war, the Council rejecting 
those Assembly proposals which it considered detrimental to 
the interests of the British party. In fact, a political situation 
similar to that in Upper Canada was assuming definite shape. 
The Assembly had actually no control of the government, be- 
cause measures passed by the Assembly were continually being 
thrown out by the Legislative Council, and because the governor 
and his Executive Council were responsible solely to the British 
Colonial Office in London. Therefore the majority in the As- 
sembly was relatively powerless. Prevost did his best to moderate 
the friction arising from this inequality of power, but when he 
was replaced in 1815 by Sir Gordon Drummond, a heavy-handed 
autocrat, another political crisis developed. Drummond dissolved 
the Assembly in 1816 when it protested against a decision of 
the Privy Council in favour of one of the ‘Chateau Clique”. 


3. This term was commonly applied to the English and Loyalist officials 
who filled the executive offices in the colony. The ‘‘Clique’’ was strongly 
supported by the British merchants. At this time Attorney-General 
Jonathan Sewell, the governor's secreta y Herman Ryland, Bishop 
Mountain, Receiver-General Henry Caldwell, and Judges Alcock and 
Monk were the most important members of the “Chateau Clique”’ 


When the new governor, Sir John Sherbrooke, took over from 
Drummond in 1816, he wisely followed Prevost’s example in 
trying to improve relations between the Assembly and the 
executive. Lack of public confidence in the executive govern- 
ment, and especially the Executive Council, Sherbrooke saw as 
the main cause of discontent. He tried, with some success, to 
allay French-Canadian dissatisfaction by appointing French 
Canadians to official posts, but his efforts, like those of Prevost, 
were merely temporary expedients. The basic sources of friction 
between the popular party in the Assembly and the irresponsible 
executive remained. 


The next stage in the constitutional struggle was mani- 
fested by the attempts of the Assembly to gain control of the 
finances of government. In England the House of Commons 
was able to force the executive to accept its will because it con- 
trolled the purse and could threaten to withhold supplies from 
the executive. In Lower Canada the Assembly lacked such a 
weapon because it did not vote all the supplies required to carry 
on the government; the British exchequer supplied a large part 
of the revenue, in effect giving financial control to the provincial 
executive. As early as 1812 the Assembly had offered to vote all 
the supplies, but Craig, knowing that it would in that way gain 
the upper hand over the executive, prevented the resolution from 
reaching London. At last, in 1818, London accepted the offer of 
the Assembly on the condition that it would assume responsi- 
bility for the salaries of provincial officials by voting a permanent 
civil list to be in effect during the lifetime of the sovereign. 
The Assembly, however, was only willing to approve the civil 
list annually, a procedure which would have made all government 
officials directly dependent on the good will of the Assembly 
for their positions. Naturally the Legislative Council would not 
agree to such Assembly control and threw out the measure. For 
many years this deadlock continued as one of the chief causes 
of friction between the popular party in the Assembly and the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. When, as often happened in 
the years before 1837, the Assembly refused to vote any “supplies, 
the government was forced to fall back upon the Imperial grants 
as its sole income. While the government could thus stave off 
Assembly control of provincial affairs, it was unable to meet 
all its financial obligations and the province suffered corres- 


pondingly. 


In this state of tension Louis Joseph Papineau‘ emerged 
as the leader of the French-Canadian party. Papineau combined 
the talents of an orator with a good knowledge of British con- 
stitutuuonal history, political equipment which served him well in 
his career. Throughout the early part of his political life, Papineau 
was a loyal supporter of British rule. He took the position that 
the local clique rather than London was responsible for the 
troubles in Lower Canada and that the French Canadians were 
fortunate to live under British rule. During the 1820's, however, 
as the political, racial, and economic conflicts in the province 
became more heated, Papineau moved far from his original 
position until at last he was an ardent advocate of republicanism. 


In 1822 the British officials and merchants in Lower Canada 
tried to solve their problems by seeking to unite Upper and Lower 
Canada. The merchants wished to free themselves from the 
agrarian policy of the French Canadian majority, and the officials 
to escape from the constant pressure of the dominant party in 
the Assembly. A Union Bill was actually introduced in the House 
of Commons, but, meeting strong opposition, was put aside for 
the 1822 session. The provisions of this bill were so unfavourable 
to the French Canadians that, when the news reached Quebec 
later in 1822, a storm of protest broke out. French Canadian 
leaders, joined by some British officials, held public meetings 
and formed anti-unionist committees. Papineau and John Neilson ® 
were sent to London early in 1823 with a petition to the British 
Parliament. They were successful in convincing the British 
authorities that the two provinces should not be united, and the 
threatening bill was defeated. Their success, however, did not 


allay their anger against those who had so dangerously menaced 
the national existence of the French Canadians. 


During the next few years the struggle continued. In 1826 
the Assembly and the Legislative Council reached a stalemate 
over the revenue, and in the next year, when the Assembly 
remained unalterable in its stand on the civil list and the pro- 
vincial revenue, Lord Dalhousie, the governor, delivered a sharp 
rebuke to the members. Papineau and his friends replied in a 
violently-worded manifesto. The next election was bitterly 
contested, and when the new Assembly met, Dalhousie refused 
to accept Papineau as the Speaker. The Assembly held to its 
choice, whereupon Dalhousie dissolved it. Again a petition to 
London was circulated and early in 1828 was taken to England 
by Neilson, D. B. Viger, and A. Cuvillier.® Again the French- 
Canadian patty was generally successful in presenting its case. 
Lord Dalhousie, who was regarded as an enemy of the popular 
party, was soon recalled and replaced by Sir James Kempt. A 
committee of the House of Commons issued a report which 
clearly recognized French-Canadian rights, recommended that 
the Assembly should control the public revenue and that, of the 
judiciary, only the Chief Justice should sit in the Legislative or 
Executive Council. It maintained, however, that the Governor, 
members of the Executive Council, and judges should be placed 
ona permanent, not annual, salary list to be paid by the Assembly. 


Another gesture of the British government in 1830 in- 
dicated its willingness to solve the revenue problem in favour of 
the Assembly. The proposal was to give the Assembly control 
of all provincial revenue in return for a permanent civil list covering 
a limited number of officials’ salaries — mainly those of the 
governor and the judges. The offer was indeed a fair one, but 
when Lord Aylmer, the governor who had replaced Kempt, 
offered it to the Assembly in 1831, Papineau and his party voted 
down the motion for its adoption. The refusal to accept a well- 
meant compromise was one of several indications that by 1831 
Papineau was leading his party towards an extreme position. 
John Neilson, who for years had shared Papineau’s views and 
had been practically a co-leader of the popular party, was by 
1831 no longer able to agree with Papineau. After the Assembly 
had rejected the British government’s proposal, Neilson put 
forward a moderate set of resolutions which the Assembly 
approved only after sharp opposition by Papineau’s followers. 
Later in 1831 the Assembly received a proposal from the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Goderich, in reply to Neilson’s list of grievances 
—a proposal that the Assembly have control of the revenue in 
return for a civil list covering merely the salaries of the governor 
and four other high officials of the colony. Here was an offer 
which gave the Assembly almost all the financial control it had 
been seeking, but again Papineau would not yield an inch and 
the offer was refused. Like Mackenzie in Upper Canada, Papineau 
was growing more extreme and more politically irresponsible 
in his struggle for responsible government. 


4, Papineau (1786-1871) was the son of a Montreal notary and member 
of the first Assembly. He was educated at the Seminary of Quebec, 
studied law in the office of D. B. Viger, and then entered the Assembly 
in 1808. In 1815 he succeeded J. A. Panet as Speaker, a post he held 
almost continuously until the outbreak of rebellion in 1837. 


5. John Neilson (1776-1848) was born in Scotland, came out to Canada 
in 1790, and joined his uncle William Brown, the owner of the Quebec 
Gazette. He took over this newspaper in 1796, From 1818 to 1834 
Neilson held a seat in the Assembly. Though a Scot, he was soon 
attracted to the French-Canadian party, partly because of his strong 
Whig political views. 


6. Denis Benjamin Viger (1774-1861) was born at Montreal and educated 
at the College of St. Raphael; he became a lawyer. From 1808 to 1830 
he was a member of the Assembly, and in 1830 he became a member 
of the Legislative Council. Viger was a cousin and close friend of 
Papineau. 


Augustin Cuvillier (1779-1849) was born in Quebec and educated 
at the College of Montreal; he entered business in Montreal. From 
1814 to 1834 he was a member of the Assembly. 


Every reasonable care has been taken to trace ownership of copyright material. The publishers, 
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had been intimidated into joining the rebels, were reluctant to 
face. After nearly three hours of fighting, having lost fifty men 
and being attacked in the rear by another company of loyalists, 
the rebels retreated to Napierville under the leadership of 
Hindenlang. Robert Nelson, following the example of the 
pee leaders of 1837, deserted his men and fled across the 
order. 


On the next day, November 10, Colborne entered Napier- 
ville. The Patriotes were now in no condition to fight. They broke 
up into small bands and fled from the troops. 


The ill-advised rising of the Patriotes was now effectively 
crushed. Again, as in 1837, the troops, especially the volunteers, 
carried out reprisals against the defeated rebels. Houses of rebels 
were burned to the ground, particularly in the county of 
Laprairie. While the loyalist volunteers, revenging themselves 
upon the rebels who had harried them when the revolt was 
gathering force, were often responsible for these outrages, the 
British authorities made no concerted effort to prevent them. 
Sir John Colbornes’ second-in-command, Sir James Macdonell, gave 
orders for some of the burnings of houses, and Colborne himself 
gained the name of “Old Firebrand’’ because of his obvious 
reluctance to prevent the arson or to punish the arsonists. 


As military operations, the rebellions of 1837 in both 
provinces and the second rebellion of 1838 in Lower Canada were 
extremely inept and at times even farcical. However, such 
violently-expressed discontent had a profound effect in England. 
About two months after the first rebellions had been crushed, the 
British Parliament suspended the constitution of Lower Canada 
and appointed Lord Durham Governor-General and High 
Commissioner. Lord Durham was to investigate Canadian 
grievances and to report on a remedy. He arrived in Quebec on 
May 28, 1838, and took over the government from Sir John 
Colborne, who had been acting as chief administrator since the 
departure of Gosford in February. From the beginning Durham 
made a favourable impression, acting with fairness and im- 
partiality. 


His first problem was what to do with the prisoners taken 
during and after the rebellion of 1837, many of whom were still 
in the Montreal prisons. Durham realized that a French-Canadian 
jury would never convict them, and that an English-Canadian jury 
would hardly temper justice with mercy. Accordingly, he decided 
to grant a general amnesty to the rebels with the exception of 
twenty-four ringleaders, eight of whom were prisoners in Lower 
Canada and sixteen refugees outside of the country. On June 28, 
Durham exiled the eight prisoners — among them Wolfred 
Nelson and Bonaventure Viger — to Bermuda. The other sixteen, 
among whom were Papineau, Dr. Cété, O'Callaghan, Robert 
Nelson, and T. S. Brown, were forbidden to return to Canada 
under penalty of death. 


Durham could not have acted more mercifully, for not 
one of the rebel prisoners suffered the fate of Lount and Matthews 
in Upper Canada, and exile to Bermuda could hardly be considered 
harsh treatment. When news of his measures reached Britain, 
however, a storm arose. Deportation without trial, though humane 
in the circumstances, was declared illegal, and Durham was said 
to have no right to transport prisoners to Bermuda, a place 
outside of his jurisdiction. Actually Durham’s political enemies 
in Britain fostered the hue and cry against him. Lord Brougham 
and the Duke of Wellington persuaded the House of Commons 
that Durham had acted wrongly, and the defence by Lord John 
Russell failed. Durham’s ordinance was disallowed. When Durham 
learned of the decision in September, he immediately sent his 
resignation to the Colonial Secretary. He left Quebec on Novem- 
ber 1, to the profound regret of many Canadians. 


Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America, 
one of the most important documents ever written on colonial 
government, was published in February, 1839. It cannot be 
described here, but the general conclusions set forth by Durham 
must be noted because they laid a foundation for future reforms. 
After reviewing fully the causes of popular revolt in the two 
provinces, Durham puts forward two main recommendations: 
(1) responsible government and (2) union of the two provinces. ! 


As for the first, he finds himself in favour of ‘‘strengthening 
the influence of the people on its Government” and of curtailing 
“interference of the imperial authorities in the details of colonial 
affairs’’ (Report, Il, 277), and he declares that ‘‘the government of 
the Colony should henceforth be carried on in conformity with 
the views of the majority in the Assembly” (II, 285). This proposal 
naturally pleased the Patriores and the Reformers, although the 
extremists among them who had been advocating independence 
were far from agreeing with what accompanied Durham’s plea 
for responsible government — insistence on an imperialistic 
policy based on a belief that ‘the predominant feeling of all the 
Englisn population of the North American colonies is that of 
devoted attachment to the mother country” (II, 284). On the 
other hand, the Tories in both provinces were dismayed at the 
prospect of responsible government and annoyed by the frank 
way in which Durham denounced their policies. 


The proposal to unite the two provinces under one legis- 
lature had an opposite effect: the Patriotes and most French 
Canadians saw it as a threat to their survival (as indeed it was), 
and the Tories welcomed it as a measure they had been supporting 
for years. Thus each main party in the Canadas was both gratified 
and angered by Durham’s Report. Most of all, the Patriote party 
was embittered by Durham’s open advocacy of a dread cause — 
deliberate anglicization and assimilation of the French Canadians 
in a British colony: 


I entertain no doubts as to the national character which must 
be given to Lower Canada; it must be that of the British Empire; that 
of the majority of the population of British America; that of the great 
race which must, in the lapse of no long period of time, be predominant 
over the whole North American Continent. Without effecting the 
change so rapidly or so roughly as to shock the feelings and trample 
on the welfare of the existing generation, it must be henceforth the 
first and steady purpose of the British Government to establish an 
English population, with English laws and language, in this Province, 
and to trust its government to none but a decidedly English Legislature 
(II, 288-289). 


Lord Durham’s Report reveals the dichotomy of its author’s 
mind. On the one hand Durham was a radical statesman who 
shared many views of the English Radicals and sincerely supported 
the principle of popular responsible government; on the other, 
he was a British imperialist who had no sympathy with notions 
of independence for the colonies. Moreover, in spite of his 
tolerance, Durham reveals much race prejudice. He interprets: the 
troubles in Lower Canada as fundamentally resulting from a 
conflict between races, and although much of his analysis is 
penetrating, it is clear that he ee upon the French Canadians 
as inferior to the British inhabitants — inherently as well as 
socially and economically inferior. Such an attitude was to be 
expected from an English aristocrat at a time when England and 
France were enemies of long standing, but the prejudice weakens 
Durham’s grasp of his subject. The French Canadians, gaining no 
succor from Durham’s Report, had to ensure their national survival 
by a fortunate combination of circumstances and capable leaders 
in the period between 1840 and 1867. 


In spite of the shortcomings of the Report, its clear exposi- 
tion of the many abuses that had kept the Canadas in turmoil for 
sO many years, its ringing prose, and the great prestige of its 
author made it a very influential document. In 1846, under 
Lord Elgin, responsible abate was finally conceded, and 
in 1848 the Legislature formally adopted the British system of 
cabinet government. The Rebellions, though ill-advised and 
destructive, had played some part in forcing the authorities into 
positive legislative action. Viewed in this light, they take their 
place as more than minor episodes in the evolution of Canadian 
government. 


1. Itshould be noted that Durham was not presenting original ideas when 
he presented these recommendations. His conception of responsible 
government for the Canadas owes much to Dr. William Warren Baldwin 
and his son Robert Baldwin, who in 1828 had drafted a memorandum 
on the subject and had presented it to Durham in 1838. The policy of 
legislative union of the two provinces, more ver, had been pressed by 
the Tories of Lower Canada, particularly the Montreal merchants, 
for decades. 
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REBELS DRILLING 


THE SHAPING OF THE CRISIS IN UPPER GaN 


The Assembly elected in 1830 was as strongly Tory as its 
short-lived predecessor had been Reform. Unfortunately, John 
Beverley Robinson no longer directed the government party in 
the Assembly. In his place were H. J. Boulton, Christopher 
Hagerman, and Allan MacNab, three men whom even the 
moderate Reformers found offensive. Boulton, in particular, was 
much disliked for his blustering manner and ill-concealed in- 
competence. 


One of the first acts of the Tory Assembly was the passing 
of a bill which gave it control of a large revenue from duties 
formerly administered by the British government. The Assembly 
thus gained some power over the Upper House, for by the passing 
of the bill it took over the greater part of the provincial revenue 
and was enabled to withhold supplies from the executive. The 
Reformers, however, opposed the bill because in return the 
Colonial Office requested that the Assembly establish a permanent 
civil list whereby it would pay the salaries of the lieutenant- 
governor and the chief executive and judicial officers. In spite of 
some rather unenlightened Reform opposition, the bill was 
passed. 


Mackenzie was not to be daunted by the overwhelming 
Tory majority in the Assembly. He resumed his agitation against 
governmental policy, attacking the custom by which the chaplain 
of the Assembly was always a clergyman of the Church of England 
and calling for an inquiry into the state of representation in the 
House. This second subject was a valid grievance, for many 
members of the House held offices as county registrars, post- 
masters, and inspectors of licences at the will of the Executive 
Council and therefore would not oppose the policy of the govern- 
ment for fear of losing their positions. On these and several other 
subjects Mackenzie attacked the government in vehement 
speeches, infuriating Attorney-General Boulton and annoying 
the other government members by the stinging tone of his 
addresses as well as by their subject matter. It is not surprising 
that the official party looked for some way of silencing Mackenzie. 
A prosecution for libel was considered impractical, for Mac- 
kenzie’s popularity assured his acquittal by a jury. It was therefore 
decided to seek the expulsion of Mackenzie from the House on 
a charge of breach of privilege in distributing copies of the 
journals of the Assembly without permission and without the 
appendices. The motion, made by Allan MacNab and supported 
by Boulton and Hagerman, was voted down, and the House 
leaders were forced to postpone further attempts to expel Mac- 
kenzie until the next session. 


During the summer of 1831, Mackenzie continued his 
agitation by holding public meetings and circulating a petition 
for the redress of grievances. He also attacked the Assembly in 
an Advocate editorial, calling it ‘a sycophantic office for registering 
the decrees of as mean and mercenary an executive as ever was 
given as a punishment for the sins of any part of North America 
in the nineteenth century’ (Wallace, p. 79). Soon after the next 
parliamentary session began in November, he was charged with 
libel of the Assembly and the government. Boulton and Hagerman 
pressed the charges against him, and the House voted that he 
was guilty of libel and of a breach of the privileges of the House. 
By another vote he was expelled from the Assembly. 


The action of the Assembly naturally alarmed and annoyed 
Mackenzie's constituents in York. They formed a large deputation 
and presented a complaint to Sir John Colborne, a his reply 
was hardly encouraging: ‘Gentlemen, I have received the petition 
of the inhabitants.” Mackenzie became a popular hero. When 
the required by-election was held on January 2, 1832, a long pro- 
cession of sleighs escorted him to the polling-place at the Red 
Lion Tavern on Yonge Street. He was returned by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, his Tory opponent retiring in the first hour and a 
half with only one vote. After the poll closed, the parade re- 


formed and passed down Yonge Street and on to the Parliament 
Buildings as crowds cheered the successful candidate. 


Mackenzie had received a very satisfying popular triumph, 
but the Tory Assembly had no intention of withdrawing its 
measure of expulsion. When he returned to claim his seat, there 
began a long series of expulsions and re-elections which went on 
intermittently for the next two years and which, despite their 
serious side, often bordered on farce. Again the House charged 
Mackenzie with libel and expelled him. This time it exceeded its 
rights by declaring that Mackenzie could not hold a seat in the 
existing parliament —a completely illegal action. At a second 
by-election on January 30, after the House had risen, he was 
elected by a large majority. Temporarily unable to renew his 
campaign in the Assembly, he organized meetings of protest 
throughout the province and circulated petitions, to which he 
obtained many signatures. Riots broke out when the Tories also 
organized meetings and distributed counter-petitions to the king 
and the British parliament. Mackenzie was set upon and beaten 
in Hamilton, and the office of the Advocate in York was damaged. 
Realizing that he had gone far enough, Mackenzie retired to the 
country for a few weeks. On May 1, he sailed to England to 
present his petitions to the British authorities and to advocate 
the Reform cause. 


Mackenzie met with some success in London, mainly 
because the Radicals were powerful in the British government of 
the time. When he arrived in the city, the Reform Bill of 1832 
was passing through the House of Lords. Lord Goderich, the 
colonial secretary, received Mackenzie and requested him to 
prepare a memoir recording the grievances of the Upper Canadians. 
In spite of its extravagant language, the resulting memoir con- 
vinced the colonial secretary that there was some ground for 
discontent in the colony. Accordingly, he sent a long dispatch 
to Sir John Colborne advising him to make several concessions 
to popular opinion. 


Meanwhile, the Assembly in York met on October 31, 
1832, and voted that Mackenzie, having been twice expelled, was 
not eligible to sit or vote in the House as a member. This second 
illegal act against Mackenzie had the usual effect: the absent 
victim was re-elected in a by-election, this time by acclamation 
because no Tory candidate dared to run against him. During the 
same session Sir John Colborne received Lord Goderich’s dis- 
patch with an order to present it to both Houses. Although the 
dispatch was very critical of Mackenzie’s arguments, the Tories 
treated it with scant respect. The Legislative Council declared 
that it did not call for serious attention and returned it to Colborne. 
Boulton and Hagerman treated the dispatch with even less respect 
in the Assembly, speaking of Lord Goderich in contemptuous 
terms for paying any attention to Mackenzie’s complaints. The 
colonial secretary acted promptly. By a dispatch dated March 6, 
1833, and received by Colborne near the end of April, Lord 
Goderich dismissed Attorney-General Boulton and_ Solicitor- 
General Hagerman from their offices for having “‘taken a part 
directly opposed to the avowed policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment’. Hagerman, who had gone to England before the dispatch 
arrived in York, was reinstated when he applied to Lord Stanley, 
the recently-appointed successor to Lord Goderich as colonial 
secretary. Boulton also hastened to London to appeal to Lord 
Stanley, but his humble apologies were made too late. Another 
man had already been appointed attorney-general of Upper 
Canada, so Boulton was made chief justice of Newfoundland — 
an appointment much better than he deserved. 


Mackenzie returned to Canada in August, 1833, fairly well 
satisfied with what he had accomplished. However, when he 
attempted to take his seat in the Assembly at the opening session 
in November, he found that his triumph had made the extreme 
Tories even more determined to get rid of him. He was not 


allowed to take his seat, and a new election was ordered. Again 
the voters of York elected him by acclamation, and this time a 
large number of his constituents accompanied him to the House. 
A wild scene followed. When the sergeant-at-arms tried to eject 
Mackenzie, some of his followers burst through the doors and 
struggled with the members. Finally, when order was partially 
restored, the Speaker decided that Mackenzie, not having taken 
the oath; could not remain in the House. He was immediately 
removed, although he expressed willingness to take the oath at 
once. On the next day he was formally expelled. Determined to 
assert his rights, Mackenzie complained to Sir John Colborne that 
he had not been allowed to take the oath. Colborne aided him 
by arranging for the clerk of the Executive Council to perform 
the office, so that when Mackenzie presented himself once more 
in the Assembly on February 10, 1834, he carried an attested 
copy of the oath. Again he was ordered to leave his seat, and 
when three attempts to force him out of the House failed, the 
sergeant-at-arms arrested him for disorderly conduct. A six-hour 
debate followed, in which some of the Tory members spoke 
very disparagingly of “His Excellency’s conduct’’ in aiding 
Mackenzie to take the oath. When the wrangling ended, Mac- 
kenzie was released from custody but was not permitted to take 
his seat. He did not try to do so again, for the session was nearly 
over and a general election was to be held within a few months. 


Continued persecution had made Mackenzie a well-known 
and popular figure in Upper Canada. Soon after his last expulsion 
from the Assembly an unexpected demonstration of his popularity 
occurred. On March 6, 1834, the town of York was incorporated 
as the city of Toronto, and about a month later Mackenzie was 
elected as the first mayor of the city. He performed the duties of 
his office well, but his characteristic lack of judgement caused 
him to make a foolish and damaging mistake soon after he had 
been elected. Joseph Hume, a prominent Radical member of the 
British House of Commons, sent a letter to Mackenzie which 
referred to his expulsions from the Assembly as events that would 
eventually ‘terminate in independence and freedom from the 
baneful domination of the mother country”. Mackenzie published 
the whole letter in the Advocate in large type and without comment, 
thus giving apparent confirmation to the charges of disloyalty 
to the Crown that the Tories had been bringing against him for 
years. Other Reform leaders tried to explain away Hume's 
statement, but much damage had been done. Meetings of protest 
were held throughout the province, Reform newspapers hastened 
to affirm their loyalty and to repudiate Hume’s sentiments, and 
in Toronto an unanimous vote of censure was passed upon 
Mackenzie by a large public gathering. 


Despite the effects of Mackenzie's folly, the Reformers 
gained a majority in the general election of October, 1834. Among 
the successful Reform candidates were Bidwell, Perry, Samuel 
Lount, Dr. Duncombe, David Gibson, Dr. Morrison, and 
Mackenzie.! Rolph and the Baldwins, however, were not in the 
new Assembly. They had refused to stand for election, apparently 
because they were not in sympathy with Mackenzie and feared 
the results of his influence. 


The supremacy of the Reform party was demonstrated as 
soon as the next session of parliament opened on January 15, 
1835. M. S. Bidwell was elected Speaker, and Mackenzie took his 
seat without opposition. About a week after the House opened, 
Mackenzie moved for and obtained the appointment of a House 
committee on grievances. He was appointed chairman of the 
group, and on April 10 its report, the “Seventh Report . . . on 
Grievances’, was presented to the Assembly. 


The importance of this report rests not so much upon its 
inherent value, which leaves much to be desired, as upon its 
statement of the extreme Reform position on the eve of the 
rebellion and its wide circulation among responsible persons in 
Canada and Britain. The committee dealt with most of the griev- 
ances the Reformers had been expressing for years — the extensive 
system of patronage employed by the executive government, the 
scant respect given to the wishes of the Assembly, and the lack of 
responsible government. (1) On the subject of patronage the 
committee showed plainly that too much power over public 
funds lay in the hands of the executive branch, but its attack 


upon many specific expenditures, such as those for salaries, pen- 
sions, and education, was not well founded. The Family Compact 
was not guilty of any gross mishandling of public funds. (2) The 
committee’s charge that the wishes of the Assembly were 
continually disregarded was easily proved by the large number 
of bills thrown out by the Legislative Council. The remedies 
proposed by the committee, however, were not impressive. Their 
chief solution was that the Legislative Council should be made 
elective like the Assembly — a measure which, under prevailing 
circumstances, would merely have shifted dictatorial power from 
one party to the other and which, incidentally, did not work well 
when it was actually tested in 1854. (3) The subject of responsible 
government was treated by the committee at some length but 
rather vaguely. The modern system, by which the members of the 
executive (the Cabinet) are also members of the legislature (the 
House of Commons) and responsible to the majority in the lower 
House, was glanced at in the report, but it did not receive parti- 
cular notice or support. Apparently the Reformers were fully 
aware of the need for a government responsible to public opinion 
but were uncertain how it could be achieved.’ 


Two thousand copies of the report were printed for 
general distribution. Copies were sent to the colonial secretary 
and to all members of the British House of Commons. The 
British government was sufficiently impressed to consider what 
concessions could be made to the requests of the Assembly. Its 
first move was to relieve Sir John Colborne, whose strong Toryism 
would not make him amenable to new and liberal policies, and to 
appoint a new lieutenant-governor. Colborne left Toronto on 
January 26, 1836, to become commander-in-chief of British 
forces in North America. The new lieutenant-governor, Sir 
Francis Bond Head, arrived in Toronto on January 23 and two 
days later was installed in office. * 


Sir Francis Bond Head was a retired officer of the Royal 
Engineers whose only experience of civil administration had been 
gained during a one-year period as the assistant poor law com- 
missioner for Kent. He was well known for his travel books, but 
he had no qualifications for his new post. According to his own 
admission, he had never voted in his life and knew nothing of 
politics. Historians have often wondered why such a man was 


1. Samuel Lount (1791-1838) was born in Pennsylvania and came to 
Upper Canada in 1811. At Holland Landing he became prosperous as a 
blacksmith and farmer. Though an enthusiastic supporter of the Re- 
form party, Lount was not a candidate for the Assembly until 1834. 


Dr. Charles Duncombe (1794-1875) was born in Connecticut and 
moved to Upper Canada in 1820. He settled in Burford, where he 
practised medicine and was active in the Reform movement. 


David Gibson (1804-1864) was a Scottish land surveyor who came 
out to Canada and settled north of York, near the present Willowdale. 
His house was a favourite meeting-place of the Reformers. 


Dr. Thomas Morrison (1796-1856) was born in Quebec. He settled 
in York about 1816. In 1824 he opened a medical practice in York. A 
moderate Reformer, Morrison distrusted Mackenzie and took no 
active part in the rebellion. 


2. The subject of responsible government in the early nineteenth century 
is more complex than is often supposed. Some writers on the period 
(Dent is an obvious example) assume that the Canadian Reformers 
from 1806 onwards were striving for responsible government as we 
know it today. Actually, a fairly clear statement of the theory of respon- 
sible government did not appear in Upper Canada until 1828, when 
William Warren Baldwin propounded it in a letter to the Duke of 
Wellington. Although it became a catchword among the leading Re- 
formers, after 1828 few of them appear to have had Baldwin's clear 
understanding of it. Mackenzie, who was the chairman of the Grievance 
Committee, favoured a system in which both Houses are elective, and 
as the extreme Reform faction of which he was the head was more 
vocal than the moderates, his theory of constitutional reform was most 
in evidence. See Dunham, Polstical Unrest in Upper Canada, for a full 
discussion of the subject. 


3. Just before Colborne was succeeded by Head he endowed forty-four 

‘Anglican rectories with lands from the clergy reserves. He did so in 
accordance with earlier instructions from the colonial secretary. Because 
the previous arrangements had been kept secret, the endowment came 
as a shock to the members of other churches. By 1836 the idea of 
religious equality had much support in Upper Canada, and Colborne’s 
unwise act infuriated all the nonconformists. 


appointed to succeed Colborne. There is even a tradition that the 
appointment was an error and that Sir Edmund Walker Head, an 
able young writer on political subjects and the cousin of Sir 
Francis, was really intended for the position. It is known, however, 
that several men were offered the position and refused it, probably 
because the lieutenant-governor’s salary was about to be reduced. 


Head entered upon his duties in Upper Canada with a 
reputation as a “tried reformer’. The source of this extremely 
inaccurate judgement of his character was probably a letter which 
Joseph Hume, one of the English Radicals, sent to Mackenzie. 
Hume described Head as a reformer at heart and advised the 
Canadian Reformers to treat him well. Therefore the Reform 
party looked forward optimistically to a new era under him, 
while the Tories feared the worst. Actually, as he,was soon to 
reveal, Head was extremely conservative and anti-democratic. 
He acquired an almost immediate dislike for Mackenzie and 
Bidwell and soon was referring in dispatches to the Reformers as 
“the republican party’. His instructions, however, directed him 
to treat the Assembly with the “most studious attention and 
courtesy” and to do his utmost to conciliate the Reformers. 


His first step was at first interpreted by the Reformers as a 
manifestation of his sympathy for their cause. Finding the 
Executive Council reduced to three members, he decided to 
appoint moderate Reformers to fill the vacancies. Robert Baldwin, 
to whom he offered the first seat, declined the appointment 
because he did not wish to hold office with the three Tories 
already in the Council, but at last he was persuaded by John Rolph 
that he should accept a compromise. Three new members — 
Baldwin, Rolph, and John Dunn — were accordingly appointed. 
Baldwin and Rolph soon realized that they were in an awkward 
position. Head was not consulting the Council on any important 
matters, yet the Assembly naturally associated Head’s policy with 
the Council and expected the two Reform councillors to have a 
salutary effect on the administration. Two weeks after the new 
Council had been formed it addressed a detailed complaint to 
Head, arguing that the lieutenant-governor was bound to consult 
his Council on every item of public business. Head’s reply was a 
clever defence of his position and an attack upon responsible 
government. It insisted that he was personally responsible to the 
Colonial Office and that the Executive Council existed only for 
his convenience. Head also suggested that the Council was 
seeking power for its own ends. When all the councillors except 
Rolph and Baldwin submitted, Head insisted that the whole 
Council must withdraw its complaint. The result was that the 
Council resigned in a body. Thus Head, or perhaps his closest 
adviser John Beverley Robinson, cleverly avoided the unpopu- 
larity a dismissal of Rolph and Baldwin alone would have incurred, 
and by forcing both Tories and Reformers to resign, he appeared 
to be acting impartially. 


A fight soon developed between Sir Francis and the 
Assembly. The new Council formed by Head did not please the 
Reformers, and the Assembly promptly voted want of confidence 
in it. An interchange of addresses took place between Head and 
the Assembly, Head defending his position by the powerful 
argument that his responsibility to the Colonial Office made it 
impossible for him to ere the advice of an Executive Council 
responsible to the Assembly, the arrangement desired by the - 
Reformers. The Assembly retaliated by withholding supplies 
and sent a strongly worded denunciation of Sir Francis to tHe 
British government, whereupon, on April 20, 1836, Head pro- 
rogued the House and ordered the reservation of all the money- 
bills passed during the session —a bold stroke that withheld all 
the money for schools, roads and bridges, and all public works. 


The Assembly was dissolved in May, and a new election 
was ordered to take place in June. Sir Francis did his utmost to 
make the Reformers appear guilty of disloyalty to the Crown and 
of a desire for eae institutions, and to make himself 
appear as the champion of the people’s rights against hypocritical 
agitators. He also played up the Assembly's stoppage of supplies. 
Probably his trump card was a wild accusation that the Reformers 
were trying to bring about an American invasion. His method of 
discrediting the Reformers was a great success. Protestations of 
loyalty were sent to him from all over the province. The Tories 
played up the cry of disloyalty and re-established in Toronto the 
British Constitutional Society, an organization originally formed 
during the War of 1812-14. The Reformers countered by organiz- 
ing the Constitutional Reform Society, with Dr. Baldwin as 
president and with the following reforms as its objective: an 
elective Legislative Council, an Executive Council responsible to 
public opinion, the control of all provincial revenue by the 
Assembly, and the surrender by the British government of its 
control over the internal affairs of the province. 


In the May elections of 1836 the Reform party was thor- 
oughly beaten. Bidwell, Perry, Lount, and Mackenzie all lost 
their seats. Rolph was the only Reform leader to be returned. The 
causes of this reversal of public opinion are clear. As previously 
mentioned, Sir Francis Head and the Tories had convinced most 
voters that the Reform party stood for disloyalty. Moreover, 
Egerton Ryerson had withdrawn his support from the Reformers 
as early as 1833 and had become one of their most dangerous 
opponents. With him he carried almost the whole Methodist 
vote, which had formerly been cast against the Tories. It is well to 
remember too that there were many thoughtful men like Ryerson 
who, while unswayed by the hysterical outbursts of Sir Francis 
Head, were convinced that responsible government could lead 
only to a severance from Britain. The idea that Britain should give 
the colonies control of their internal affairs and yet retain control 
of imperial affairs was still in its infancy. 


Every reasonable care has been taken to trace ownership of copyright material. The publishers, 
Imperial Oil Limited, would welcome information that might help to rectify any credit or reference. 
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ARRIVAL OF LOYALIST VOLUNTEERS AT THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO 


THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION IN UPPER CANADA 


For several years before 1836 the Reform party in Upper 
Canada had shown signs of splitting into two segments. As 
Mackenzie came to the fore as the unacknowledged but popular 
leader of the Reformers, more moderate men tended to withdraw. 
We have noticed that the Baldwins and Rolph refused to stand for 
election in 1834, apparently because they distrusted Mackenzie's 
leadership. Several Radical newspapers, the most important of 
which was Egerton Ryerson’s The Christian Guardian, went over 
to the side of the government. Events after the Tory victory in 
the elections of 1836 had the effect of further separation between 
moderates and extremists, until the extremists despaired of 
constitutional reform and resorted to violence. 


The political defeat suffered by the Reformers had a 
pronounced effect upon Mackenzie. He had always been violently 
outspoken, but now he was consumed by a sullen, bitter rage. 
His aim had always been to overthrow the local oligarchy by 
appealing to Britain and by building up a strong Reform move- 
ment in Upper Canada. In 1836, when his hopes seemed to be 
completely futile, he fell back on what he considered the only 
alternative — open revolt. The evidence of his change of heart 
appeared in the first issue of his new newspaper, The Constitution, 
which came out on July 4, just after the election. In it he boasted 
of his “rebel blood”’ and wrote in a definitely revolutionary spirit. 
His bitterness was increased when, early in 1837, the Assembly 
threw out his petition against the election of his opponent in 
the second riding in York. This petition, containing many 
charges of corrupt practices, was deliberately suppressed by 
Boulton and the Tory majority on a technicality. Mackenzie then 
turned to agitation in the rural districts north and northwest of 
Toronto. Aided by Samuel Lount of Holland Landing, he organ- 
ized what were called “Union meetings’. Ostensibly these 
meetings were for the purpose of political organization, but as 
time passed they became more openly revolutionary in tone. By 
the summer of 1837 the idea that armed rebellion might be 
necessary and would be justifiable was definitely expounded, 
although it was still merely a statement of conviction and not a 
plan for revolt. On June 30, at a secret meeting of rural Reformers 
at Lloydtown, a resolution was passed to the effect that every 
Reformer should arm himself in the defence of his rights. Similar 
resolutions were passed during July at other meetings in the 
rural districts. 


Meanwhile the government was stirring up Reform agita- 
tion in various ways. Sir Francis Head, elated by the Tory victory 
at the polls and regarding it as a personal triumph, was the main 
instigator of ill feeling. During the summer of 1836 he dismissed 
George Ridout, Dr. Baldwin, and James Small from their offices 
under the Crown, on the ground that they were members of the 
Constitutional Reform Society. Ridout disproved the charge in 
an appeal to the colonial secretary, who immediately ordered 
Sir Francis to reinstate Ridout in his offices. In return, Sir Francis 
brought other charges against Ridout, only to receive the same 
order from the Colonial Office. While Sir Francis was stalling over 
the matter, several vacancies occurred in the Court of King’s 
Bench. In filling them, Sir Francis passed over M. S. Bidwell 
against the wishes of the Colonial Office, even though he admitted 
that Bidwell was a better lawyer than at least one of the men 
appointed. His reason for neglecting Bidwell was actually nothing 
more than personal dislike for the Reformer, but officially he 
ascribed it to Bidwell’s disloyalty. Glenelg, the colonial secretary, 
replied that there was no proof of disloyalty against Bidwell and 
requested Sir Francis to give Bidwell a judgeship as soon as 
another vacancy occurred. On September 10, 1837, Sir Francis 
wrote a dispatch in which he declared bluntly that he could show 
no favour to Ridout or Bidwell and that, consequently, he was 
prepared for immediate dismissal. Glenelg replied late in 
November that the resignation was accepted, but before his 
dispatch reached Toronto the rebellion had broken out. 


In Toronto the Reformers were exasperated by Sir Francis’ 
antics and by the colonial secretary’s refusal to grant audiences to 
Robert Baldwin and Dr. Duncombe, who had gone to England to 
present the Reformers’ grievances to the British government. 
When word reached Toronto of the Lower Canadians’ determina- 
tion to revolt unless the British parliament withdrew certain 
measures authorizing a seizure of Lower Canadian funds which 
the Assembly had refused to vote, the Toronto Reformers passed 
resolutions condemning the British resolution and warmly 
sympathizing with Papineau and his followers. Mackenzie went 
further and on July 5, 1837, printed in The Constitution a prediction 
that Papineau and his party would carry off a successful revolt. 


Meetings of the Reformers in Toronto became more 
frequent. Most of these meetings were held in Elliott’s tavern, 
on the northwest corner of Yonge and Queen streets. More 
secret gatherings took place in John Doel’s brewery, behind his 
home on the northwest corner of Adelaide and Bay streets. On 
July 31, the Reformers adopted a written Declaration embodying 
the convictions of the local party. Apparently modelled upon the 
American Declaration of Independence, it listed grievances, 
declared that the time had arrived for “the assertion of rights and 
the redress of wrongs’’, and announced that it was the duty of all 
Reformers to make common cause with Papineau and his followers 
in Lower Canada. The Reformers also decided to hold a convention 
in Toronto and to appoint a permanent “Committee of Vigilance’’ 
to organize the party in Upper Canada. All persons who had 
signed their names to the Declaration formed the special com- 
mittee, and Mackenzie was given the post of “Agent and Cor- 
responding Secretary’’. 


Mackenzie was now in his element, and he proceeded to 
carry out his duties with zeal. On August 2 he published the 
Declaration in The Constitution with the names of the committee 
and then set out for the country to establish local branch societies 
of the Reform party. During the late summer and early autumn 
he held well over one hundred meetings in the country districts. 
By this time his radicalism had become extreme, and when he 
found himself before sympathetic audiences he openly advocated 
separation from the mother country and the formation of an 
independent government. He still took care, however, to express 
disapproval of any appeal to physical force, although it is likely 
that by the summer of 1837 he secretly entertained thoughts of a 
rebellion against the government. Proceeding with a caution 
unusual for him and aided by other speakers (usually Lount, 
Gibson, and Nelson Gorham), Mackenzie did his work well. He 
had to exercise caution, for even some extreme Radicals regarded 
the idea of separation from Great Britain with distaste. Others 
did not approve of an alliance with the French Canadians on 
grounds of religion. Generally, however, the ea was very 
successful in stirring up enthusiasm for “the cause of liberty’’. 


While Mackenzie was carrying on what most Reformers 
thought to be an agitation for constitutional reform, he was 
developing another project with a few close friends who shared 
his extreme bitterness towards the government. His main fellow 
conspirators were Lount, Jesse Lloyd, Silas Fletcher, Nelson 
Gorham, and Peter Matthews. An idea which originated with 
Lount was finally fixed upon — that a large body of Reformers 
should assemble, march upon Toronto, and force the government 
to give its assent to a new constitution based upon the Reform 
Declaration. If the government would not assent, the lieutenant- 
governor and the Executive Council were to be seized, and a 


1. The leading Reformers among the nineteen members were Dr. Morrison, 
David Gibson, and, of course, Mackenzie. John Montgomery, the 
owner of the tavern that was soon to be the rebel headquarters, was one 
of the signers. Rolph and Bidwell had not signed the Declaration and 
were not on the committee. In fact, Bidwell even declined to be a 
delegate to the proposed convention. 


provisional government was to be formed with Rolph at its head, 
if he would accept the position. The conspirators agreed to keep 
the plan secret until the time for action arrived, but fairly accurate 
reports of the scheme were soon known to hundreds of the 
Reformers. The rank and file, however, were not aware that 
anything more serious was contemplated than a show of force to 
intimidate the government. 


Realizing that such a demonstration would have to be 
supported by arms to be effective, Mackenzie and his lieutenants 
organized a system of secret military training in the autumn 
of 1837. Groups of men armed with old a Ore pistols, cut- 
lasses, and pikes manufactured by Lount and other blacksmiths 
assembled in secluded fields for drill and instruction in the 
handling of weapons. They soon became bolder and met regularly 
for rifle practice. 


The government was fully aware of this activity and of 
the proceedings at many of Mackenzie's meetings, but Sir Francis 
and his advisers made no move to arrest Mackenzie or to stamp 
out the movement. They underestimated Mackenzie's ability to 
stir up trouble, and they did not think for a moment that an 
actual rebellion was in the wind. Another motive also prompted 
their inaction: if Mackenzie were allowed to run his own course, 
he would soon lay himself open to a charge of treason from which 
he would be unable to escape. Lulled by these reassuring thoughts, 
Sir Francis committed a serious blunder. In response to a request 
for aid sent to him by Sir John Colborne, who was then preparing 
his forces to cope with a threatened revolt in Lower Canada, Sir 
Francis sent all the regular troops in Toronto to Kingston, leaving 
the city practically defenceless. Two constables were left to guard 
several thousand stand of arms and some ammunition in the City 
Hall. Truly the government was playing into Mackenzie’s hands. 


Naturally tempted by such unexpected luck, Mackenzie 
began to revise his plans. A message from Lower Canada brought 
to him on October 9 announcing that the radicals there were 
about to make ‘‘a brave stroke for liberty’’ and asking him* to 
raise a simultaneous revolt in Upper Canada also prompted him 
to move quickly. Hastily he called a meeting at Doel’s brewery 
and there presented a new and startling plan to eleven of his 
associates. He proposed to send out messengers to summon overt 
four thousand men to Toronto. In the meantime, he advised 
that a group of foundrymen and axemakers, all supporters of the 
Reform movement, should be called out and led at once to 
Government House. After seizing the lieutenant-governor, they 
should take over the arms in the City Hall and proclaim a provi- 
sional government. Mackenzie’s listeners were amazed by this 
audacious plan. Dr. Morrison denounced it outright as a “mad 
scheme’”’ and refused to listen to any more talk in the same vein. 
The others also repudiated the proposal and the meeting broke up. 


On the next day Mackenzie called on Rolph, who had 
heard of the evening meeting and questioned Mackenzie about 
the number of men available for a revolt. Mackenzie convinced 
him that about four thousand men were ready to take up arms 
and urged that a rebellion should be raised as soon as possible. 
Apparently Rolph agreed that the defenceless state of the city 
made a revolt feasible and conferred with Morrison on the 
subject. Jesse Lloyd was sent to Montreal with a letter to one of 
the patriote leaders. Some time in the first week of November, 
Lloyd returned with a letter in cipher from Thomas Storrow 
Brown to Mackenzie. Brown informed Mackenzie that the Lower 
Canadians were prepared to revolt but that they wished the 
Upper Canadians to move first so that some of the troops would 
be drawn out of Lower Canada. Mackenzie, Rolph, and Morrison 
discussed this letter, Mackenzie arguing for an immediate revolt 
and the other two men advising caution and deliberation. It was 
finally agreed that Mackenzie should make another tour of the 
country districts and submit the question to the local Reform 
committees. In the meantime no definite action would be taken. 


Mackenzie left Toronto on his mission towards the end 
of the first week in November. Disturbing reports of his activities 
soon began to reach Rolph and Morrison. They heard that he, 
Lount, Matthews, Fletcher, Gorham, Lloyd, and others had held 
a secret meeting in East Gwillimbury Township, York County, 
and had decided upon December 7 as the day on which the rebels 


should take possession of Toronto. Rolph and Morrison were 
much annoyed that Mackenzie had gone so far without even 
notifying them, and their doubts of Mackenzie’s trustworthiness 
were increased. When Mackenzie returned to Toronto during the 
third week of November, he overcame their doubts by confidently 
outlining the completed plan for a bloodless revolution. He said 
that over four thousand rebels in small detachments would gather 
at Montgomezy’s tavern? during the first days of December. 
There they would be under the command of Lount and Captain 
Anthony Anderson, a Lloydtown ex-soldier who had been 
drilling the farmers of North York. On Thursday, December 7, 
the full rebel force was to march into Toronto, take over the arms 
in the City Hall, seize the lieutenant-governor and his advisers, 


and proclaim a provisional government under the direction 
of Rolph. 


Rolph and Morrison were impressed by this plan, but they 
insisted that Mackenzie must find a skilled military officer to 
lead the rebels in case they should encounter strong opposition 
from the defenders of the city. Mackenzie agreed and promised 
to obtain the services of Colonel Anthony Van Egmond, a retired 
soldier living in the Huron Tract, near the present town of 
Seaforth.* With the assent of Rolph and Morrison, Mackenzie 
left Toronto on November 24 to make final arrangements for 
the revolt. 


Repeated warnings that Mackenzie’s agitation was bearing 
fruit and that an armed revolt was imminent failed to impress 
Sir Francis. He persisted in believing that the secret drilling, the 
target practice, and the manufacture of pikes carried on by the 
rebels were merely efforts to intimidate the government. When 
Colonel FitzGibbon urged him to keep a few regular troops in 
Toronto or at least to call out the militia, Sir Francis refused 
because he did not ‘‘apprehend a rebellion in Upper Canada”. 
When news reached Toronto late in November that a rebellion 
had broken out in Lower Canada and that the rebels had driven 
back the troops at Saint Denis, Colonel FitzGibbon intensified 
his agitation for defence. However, he was regarded by most 
loyalists as a well-meaning fanatic and could obtain no ofhcial 
support. During the same week, warnings of the impending 
rebellion poured into the city from the country districts until the 
danger could no longer be ignored. Accordingly, the Executive 
Council met on December 2 (Saturday) to consider the subject. 
All of the members at first dismissed the possibility of a revolt, 
but the vehemence of FitzGibbon and the evidence of a country 
magistrate concerning the rebels’ preparations finally convinced 
the council that some action must be taken. It was accordingly 
resolved to arrest Mackenzie, to organize two regiments of militia, 
and to make FitzGibbon acting adjutant-general. The government 
moved slowly, however, and FitzGibbon was not notified of his 
appointment until December 4. 


Rolph soon heard of the council meeting and learned that 
a warrant had been issued for the arrest of Mackenzie. Other 
pieces of information, some of them false rumours, came to his 
ears during Saturday evening. Fearing that the government knew 
of the whole plot, Rolph conferred with Morrison, They decided 
that Mackenzie should be warned, but not knowing where to find 
him, Rolph sent a messenger to Gibson’s house on Yonge Street. 
Rolph’s verbal message was to the effect that the government was 
preparing to cope with a revolt on Thursday, and it suggested that 
the rebels should march on the city earlier in the week instead of 
on the set day, so as to surprise the defenders before they were 
organized. Gibson received the message, but not knowing where 
to find Mackenzie, sent another messenger with Rolph’s warning 


2. This tavern was a large frame building on the west side of Yonge Street 
about four miles north of the city limits as they were in 1837, or just 
north of the present Eglinton Avenue. Its site is now occupied by a 
city post office (Station K). 


3, Van Egmond (1771-1838) was a Dutch veteran of the Napoleonic 
wars. He took part in the retreat from Moscow under Napoleon, but 
later joined the allied armies and served under Blicher at Waterloo. 
Soon after the end of the wars he came to America, first settling in 
Pennsylvania and then in Upper Canada. He was in sympathy with the 
Reformers’ political convictions, and he had been an unsuccessful 
candidate for election to the Assembly, 


to Lount’s home near Holland Landing. Lount was not at home, 
so the messenger reported to Mrs. Lount. A few hours later on 
Sunday Lount returned, received Rolph’s message (which by 
this time had apparently assumed the form of an order), and 
consulted with Anthony Anderson. They decided to follow 
Rolph’s plan and sent orders to the Lloydtown company assembled 
nearby to march to Montgomery’s tavern on Monday instead of 
Thursday. They also sent messengers to the tavern to arrange 
for the rebels’ accommodations. On Monday morning Lount 
and Anderson split their company of over one hundred men into 
small parties and led them to Montgomery’s. Shortly after night- 
fall they reached the tavern, weary and hungry after the thirty-mile 
march, only to discover that no food or weapons awaited them. 
Much to their annoyance, they were forced to forage for food 
among the neighbouring farms before they could satisfy their 
hunger. 


Meanwhile Mackenzie was making a tour through the 
northern townships of York County, notifying his followers to 
assemble at Montgomery’s on Thursday night. Late on Sunday 
he reached Gibson’s house and learned for the first time of 
Rolph’s message. Immediately he sent instructions to Lount at 
Holland Landing to keep to the original plan and a message to 
Toronto asking him to come north for a conference. His message 
to Lount, however, reached Holland Landing too late. The 
Lloydtown company was already on the march to Montgomery’s. 


Events moved rapidly on Monday to commit the rebels to 
action. At one o’clock Mackenzie and Gibson met Rolph not far 
from Montgomery’s tavern at the home of James Price. Rolph 
had recently received news of the rout of the insurgents in Lower 
Canada and was in low spirits. He recommended an immediate 
abandonment of the revolt and the return of the rebels to their 
homes. Mackenzie, however, would not agree to his proposal. 
Rolph then urged that the only alternative was an immediate 
advance upon the city, but Mackenzie still wished to adhere to 
the original plan. At last it was agreed that a decision depended 
upon Lount’s movements. If Lount should arrive at Montgomery’s 
within a few hours with a large body of men, an immediate 
advance would be advisable. On the other hand, if Lount were still 
acting on the original plan for a Thursday night advance, a new 
scheme would have to be laid. With a decision thus hanging fire, 
Rolph rode back to the city. Later in the afternoon, when news 
reached Montgomery’s that Lount was on his way southward, 
Mackenzie realized that the die was cast. The southward march 
of the Lloydtown company had aroused the country-side so that 
the intention of the rebels would be known to the government in 
a few hours. It appeared that the city must be taken that very 
evening. 


While he awaited the arrival of Lount’s men, Mackenzie 
placed three lines of guards across Yonge Street opposite to and 
north and south of the tavern. Several loyalists attempting to 
pass southward were taken prisoner and imprisoned in the tavern. 
During the evening the Lloydtown men arrived in small groups. 
When Captain Anderson appeared, the rebel leaders held a council 
of war. Mackenzie advocated an immediate march into the city, 
but the others argued that the men must first have food and 
sleep. Mackenzie reluctantly gave in, and it was agreed that the 
advance should be made early the next morning. Most of the 
men settled down for the night, but Mackenzie, too restless to 
follow their example, rode towards the city on a scouting expedi- 
tion. With him went Captain Anderson and three other rebels. 


Not long after they set out towards the city, the first clash 
between rebels and loyalists occurred and resulted in a death on 
each side. The movement of armed men southward during that 
day had aroused apprehension among the loyalists living north 
of the city. During the evening a meeting of loyalists was held at 
the home of Colonel Moodie, a retired officer who lived at 
Richmond Hill. It having been decided that the government must 
be warned immediately of the rebel concentration, Moodie and 
two companions mounted their horses and rode down Yonge 
Street. Stopped by the line of rebel guards just north of Mont- 
gomery’s, they attempted to force their way through. They 
galloped through the first line and through the second in front 
of the tavern, but at the southern cordon they were faced by a 
number of pikesmen. Moodie fired his pistol at the guards, Loe 
one of several answering shots dropped him from his horse, 
martally wounded. One of his companions, a man named Brooke, 
broke through, but the other was captured. Moodie died in the 
tavern two hours later — the first loyalist killed by the rebels. 


Shortly afterwards the first rebel fell. Mackenzie and his 
scouting party were near the top of Gallows Hill* when they met 
John Powell, a city alderman, and a companion, who were riding 
northward to investigate the rumours of a rebel advance that 
were widespread in the city. Mackenzie and his party took 
prisoner the two men, both well-known Tories, and assigned 
them to the keeping of Captain Anderson and a rebel named 
Shepard, who turned northward again towards Montgomery’s 
while Mackenzie and the two remaining rebels proceeded down 
Yonge Street. Anderson’s group had not gone far when Brooke, 
who had just burst through the rebel guard near Montgomerty’s, 
appeared in front of them. Powell cried out to him in the darkness. 
Brooke recognized Powell’s voice and shouted back that the 
rebels had shot Colonel Moodie and were advancing on the city. 
He then spurred his horse, dodging past Anderson and the other 
rebel and riding onward toward the city. Brooke’s news stirred 
Powell to action. Reining back his horse, he drew out a loaded 
pistol which he had retained when his captors foolishly had 
neglected to search him and shot at Anderson. The shot struck 
the rebel captain in the back, and he dropped from his hotse like 
a stone, the first rebel to die at a loyalist’s hand. Powell and his 
companion wheeled about and rode furiously southward, eluding 
the hasty and ill-aimed rifle fire of the other rebel. They galloped 
past Mackenzie and his two men farther south, and again were 
untouched by rifle fire. Mackenzie pursued them and recaptured 
Powell’s companion at the Bloor Street toll-gate. Powell, however, 
turned to the right at an Indian trail now known as Davenport 
Road, abandoned his horse, and worked his way into the city. 
Arriving at Government House, he forced his way into the 
lieutenant-governor’s bedroom and aroused Sir Francis. Powell’s 
account of what had just happened alarmed even the confident 
Sir Francis. 


The city was at last aroused. Colonel FitzGibbon enrolled 
about three hundred persons for its defence and supplied them 
with arms from the City Hall. An armed picket was placed at the 
northern outskirts of the city (between the present Queen and 
College streets), and the defenders spent the night in constant 
expectation of an attack by the rebel forces. 


4. Gallows Hill is about a mile north of Bloor Street, between St. Clair 
and Eglinton avenues. In 1837, when Yonge Street was a rough wagon- 
road, it passed through a narrow gorge dug out of the brow of this 
hill. The name of the hill came from the discovery by a farmer of a 
man’s body hanging from the trunk of a huge tree which had been 
blown down and lay across the top of the banks. 


Every reasonable care has been taken to trace ownership of copyright material. The publishers, 
Imperial Oil Limited, would welcome information that might help to rectify any credit or reference. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF UNREST IN UPPER CANADA 


At first glance, the rebellions of 1837 in Upper and Lower 
Canada seem to be minor events in Canadian history. The battles 
or skirmishes took place in what were then thinly-populated and 
undeveloped colonies; they involved a minority of the people, 
being by no means great popular movements; and they were 
quelled without much difficulty. The actual skirmish in Upper 
Canada lasted only about twenty minutes, and even the more 
serious uprisings in Lower Canada petered out after a few sharp 
clashes. But though the battles were relatively insignificant, the 
movements of which they were episodes cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. The ideas, circumstances, persons, and events which lay 
behind the outbursts of violence and in some measure gave rise 
to them are of great historical interest, for in the three or four 
decades before 1837 the Canadas experienced a struggle for 
democratic institutions basically similar to that of the mother 
country —a struggle that has the interest and universal import- 
ance of a clash between two ideals, the democratic and the 
authoritarian. Once it is realized that these seemingly petty 
conflicts between oligarchies and popular assemblies are illus- 
trative of a struggle as old as civilization itself, the subject takes 
on more importance. Even its restriction within a small compass 
and under comparatively simple conditions is an advantage, 
because the movements of the actors are easier to follow than 
they would be in a more complex setting. 


Unless this subject is to be of mere antiquarian interest, 
there is still another reason for giving as much attention to the 
whole period of unrest in the Canadas as to the actual rebellions. 
The rebellions of 1837 were not really the crises of years of social 
and political conflict. They were simply violent episodes in a 
long series of disputes, particularly explosive manifestations of 
what is commonly called “‘the struggle for responsible govern- 
ment.” 


Although the rebellions occurred in both provinces at 
approximately the same time, and although the growth of unrest 
in the two provinces often revealed similar causes and com- 
parable results, an attempt to treat the subject as one movement 
would be ill-advised. Despite some common grounds, the Re- 
formers of Upper Canada and the Patriotes of Lower Canada were 
struggling for dissimilar ends and with different problems. Upper 
Canada was a new province without the settled traditions of 
Lower Canada. Even more important, no problems of race or 
language complicated the issues in Upper Canada. In Lower 
Canada the antagonism between the British settlers and the 
French Canadians was so obvious to many observers of the time 
that more than one historian — even Lord Durham — attributed 
most of the troubles in the older province to a conflict of races. 
For these and other reasons, the two provinces are here treated 
separately — Upper Canada first, then Lower Canada. 


Southern Ontario as we know it today bears little similarity 
to the old province of Upper Canada in the years from 1791 to 
1837. Now it is a rich and productive region teeming with 
industry and commerce, with a population of nearly five million; 
then it was a strip of pioneer settlements along the main water- 
ways (the Ottawa, St. Lawrence, and Thames rivers, and the lakes, 
Ontario and Erie) with no large towns, only a few crude highways, 
and, even in 1837, a popu eaue of only about 400,000. Today 
Toronto is a busy city of over a million people; in 1817 it was a 
town of about 11,000. The province developed greatly in the 
period we are examining, but it was essentially a land of pioneers 
in which only a few people had the leisure necessary to enjoy the 
amenities of civilization. 


A pioneer society, however, is not necessarily a disturbed 
society, so we must look elsewhere for the general causes of unrest 
in this period. Probably the most important of all was the prox- 
imity of the United States and the resulting American influences 
upon Upper Canada. In this period the United States was the 
champion of democratic principles in government, education, and 


religion. Great Britain, on the other hand, was still predominantly 
conservative and aristocratic in all three areas and, especially from 
the time of the French Revolution to 1832, strongly anti-demo- 
cratic. Even if all the settlers coming into Upper Canada in the 
early nineteenth century had been British, there would un- 
doubtedly have been much agitation for a democratic government 
simply because the lower classes in England were also by no means 
content with their lot. When, as it happened, about half of the 
settlers were Americans,'! mainly loyal to the Crown but not 
necessarily enemies of democracy, it was to be expected that 
there would be much opposition to a government run on aristo- 
cratic British principles. Therefore the period was one of friction 
between conservatives and radicals, most of whom were of 
American origin, and Upper Canada became an arena in which 
was fought out the two conflicting ideals. The conservative 
American settlers tended to support the governing clique, while 
their more democratic brothers, reinforced by some British 
settlers, made up the opposition which eventually became the 
Reform party. 


Another effect upon Upper Canada of the United States 
was its obvious prosperity. Travellers in North America were 
unanimous in contrasting Upper Canada and the American states 
just across the border, always in favour of the United States. The 
Upper Canadians, envious of their more prosperous neighbours, 
were prone to assign all the blame to their own government. 
Their dissatisfaction often took a political turn, for it seemed to 
many, especially those settlers of American origin, that American 
democracy was proving itself to be superior to British authori- 
tarianism. 


The specific root of the political unrest was the form of 
colonial government granted to Upper Canada by Great Britain. 
By the Constitutional Act of 1791, Canada was divided into two 
provinces, Upper and Lower Canada, and was given a new con- 
stitution. The form of government set up by the Act was super- 
ficially similar to that of the mother country. A governor was 
placed at the head of the government in each province as the 
representative of the King,? a Legislative Council appointed by 
the lieutenant-governor corresponded to the House of Lords, 
and an elective Legislative Assembly to the House of Commons. 
There was also an Executive Council, a body of advisers or 
ministers usually chosen by the lieutenant-governor from the 
Legislative Council. 


Although this colonial system appeared to be a close model 
of the British government, there were really very important 
differences which resulted in much discontent in the Canadas. 
The first of these differences was the powerlessness of the As- 
sembly. The lieutenant-governor and his ministers, the Executive 
Council, were solely responsible for their acts to the British 
government instead of to the elected colonial Assembly and 
therefore could not be controlled by the popular vote. This 
situation, by which the Assembly was in practice not much more 
than a debating society, naturally galled thousands of voters who 
compared their powers with those of their American counterparts. 
Secondly, the government of Upper Canada was strictly sub- 
ordinate to the British government. The lieutenant-governor, 
whose powets gave him almost complete control of the govern- 


1. Before the war of 1812, American settlers far outnumbered settlers 
from Great Britain. In subsequent years many British emigrants entered 
the province, but most of the well-established families were American, 
and it was not until the late 1830's that the complexion of the province 
became more British than American. 


2. The governor of Canada, whose headquarters were in Quebec, was the 
supreme head of the government in the colonies. Under him was a 
lieutenant-governor in each province. In practice, the governor often 
assumed the duties of lieutenant-governor in Lower Canada while the 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada presided over the affairs of his 
own province without any reference to his nominal superior in Quebec. 
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A POLITICAL MEETING AT ‘‘THE CORNERS”, 1837 


THE GROWTH OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN UPPER CANADA 


We fail to understand the complex state of affairs in 
Upper Canada before 1837 if we give all of our sympathy to the 
Reformers without appraising the position of the Family Compact. 
Without for a moment excusing the Compact’s high-handed and 
frequently unjust acts, we are wise to consider what possible 
motives beyond personal power and personal gain the York 
officials acted upon. 


The official group in Upper Canada, in addition to its 
natural conservatism, reflected the wave of reaction that spread 
over Europe after the French Revolution. Appalled by the excesses 
of the popular movement in France, many persons of liberal 
leanings changed from a position of sympathy for the French 
radicals and admiration of republican ideals to one of settled 
conservatism. One aspect of the reaction was a genuine fear of 
revolution and a corresponding belief in the necessity of a firmly- 
controlled society. 


Conditions in early Upper Canada fostered Toryism among 
the officials. Their fear and dislike of republicanism was no mere 
abstract political idea but partly a state of mind based upon their 
situation. England was far away, but the United States was 
dangerously near. Not only did that country stand for everything 
they deplored — republicanism, rule by the people, the levelling 
of classes; it was also a constant threat to British rule in Canada. 
Years before the outbreak of war in 1812 the government of 
Upper Canada, not without reason, was apprehensive of an 
invasion. After it did come and had been repulsed, the fear of a 
second attempt remained. There was also much evidence that 
there were enough American sympathizers in Upper Canada to 
endanger internal security in the event of another war. During 
the war of 1812-14, a considerable number of Upper Canadians 
had joined the invaders. Traitors had been active as spies and 
guides, and in some parts of the province large numbers of the 
inhabitants had abandoned valuable farms to join the invaders. 
Fear of the United States and of disloyalty among Upper Canadians 
accounts for the frequent appearance of the word “‘sedition” in 
official letters of the time. Sometimes loyal reformers were 
accused of republicanism and a desire for the annexation of 
Canada by the United States as a mere excuse for governmental 
prosecution, but often such accusations were made quite sincerely. 
Many members of the official party were convinced that it was 
better to persecute a few agitators than to allow what they thought 
of as “‘radicalism”’ to disrupt the colony. 


The Compact’s opposition to any form of popular govern- 
ment was also partly based upon local conditions. A widespread 
system of education has always been recognized as a necessity 
for the success of democratic government. Upper Canada, 
however, had few schools and no colleges. Most of the voters 
were ignorant of political matters. The Compact leaders believed 
that the province was by no means ready for democratic institu- 
tions and that their duty was to form and guard a well-ordered 
society. 


From the banishment of Gourlay in 1819 to armed rebellion 
in 1837, the reform movement grew in power. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, who became lieutenant-governor in 1818, was hardly 
the right man to control the increasing tension. He was an 
extreme Tory who was proud to say, ‘‘I have contended and ever 
will contend against democratic principles’, and he looked upon 
the suppression of liberal views as his duty. Of all the lieutenant- 
governors of Upper Canada to hold office before 1837, Maitland 
was probably most dependent upon his advisers in the Executive 
and Legislative Councils. The most prominent of these Family 
Compact men in his time were John Strachan, John Beverley 
Robinson, and Henry John Boulton. ! 


_ During the régime of Maitland, the Legislative Assembly 
periodically became a stronghold of the Reform party and set 
itself against the vested power of the upper House and the 


Executive Council. In return the Family Compact tried to suppress 
Opposition and to prevent the formation of a Reform majority in 
the Assembly. An example of the Compact’s tactics occurred in 
1821, when Barnabas Bidwell was elected to the Assembly. 
Bidwell was a well-known opponent of the Compact’s policies. 
He had been attorney-general of Massachusetts and a member of 
the United States Congress. In 1810 his political enemies in the 
United States had charged him with applying public funds to 
his own use, and Bidwell had fled to Upper Canada and settled 
on the Bay of Quinte and later at Kingston. When he was elected 
in 1821, in Lennox and Addington, the Compact was alarmed, for 
they knew him as a supporter of Robert Gourlay and a frequent 
contributor to the press of articles criticizing the administration. 
They immediately sent an investigator to Massachusetts to collect 
evidence against Bidwell and then challenged his election on the 
grounds that he was an alien, a fugitive from justice, and a citizen 
of the United States. Bidwell defended himself well, asserting 
that he was guiltless of embezzlement and that he had cancelled 
his oath of allegiance to the United States by taking an oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown. The Assembly voted upon a 
motion for his expulsion, and by a margin of one vote it was 
carried. Bidwell was permanently disqualified from sitting in 
the Assembly when an Act was passed making ineligible for 
election any person who had held an important public office in 
a foreign country. When his son, Marshall Spring Bidwell, tried 
to take his place in the new election for the Lennox and Addington 
seat, he was declared ineligible as ‘‘an alien’ and a person who 
had not taken the oath of allegiance. Not until an Act was passed 
in 1824 repealing the clauses which had disqualified the younger 
Bidwell was he able to take a seat in the Assembly. 


The governing party was even more alarmed when the 
elections of 1825 gave a number of important Reformers seats 
in the Assembly, for while the Compact might suppress the 
election of an isolated trouble-maker, it could hardly dare to treat 
a body of Reformers as it had the Bidwells. The success of the 
Reform party in 1825, moreover, was directly due to the Com- 
pact’s own folly. Ever since the earliest days of the colony, the 
governing group had espoused the cause of the Church of 
England and had given that church exceptional privileges, not 
only in the allocation of the Clergy Reserves but in various other 
ways, although the nonconformists, particularly the Methodists, 
greatly outnumbered the Anglicans in Upper Canada. Such 
discrimination had long been a source of discontent among the 
nonconformists?, and it constantly made reformers of persons who 
would not have opposed the Compact on merely secular grounds. 


1. See Portfolio III, No. 1, footnote 3, for a note on Strachan. Robinson 
(1791-1862) was educated under Strachan, served as a militia officer 
under Brock in the War of 1812, and subsequently occupied important 
positions in Upper Canada. He became solicitor-general in 1817, 
attorney-general in 1818, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 
1821 to 1830. In 1830 he was appointed chief justice of Upper Canada, 
speaker of the Legislative Council, and president of the Executive 
Council. Robinson was probably the most admirable of the Family 
Compact leaders in ability, integrity, and sincere adherence to con- 
servative ideals. 


Boulton (1790-1870) was born in England, where he was edu- 
cated and called to the bar. In Upper Canada he became solicitor- 
general (1818), attorney-general (1829), and a member of the Legislative 
Assembly (1830). In 1833 the Colonial Secretary dismissed him from 
office as attorney-general, whereupon he went to England and was 
appointed chief justice of Newfoundland, a post he held until 1838. 


Other prominent members of the official group were Christopher 
Hagerman, James Baby, James B. Macaulay, William Allan, and 
Jonas Jones. 


2. This word is used for the lack of a better one. In Upper Canada the 
Church of England was not actually the established state church, as it 
was and is in England, and members of other church communions were 
therefore not ‘‘dissenters’’ or ‘‘nonconformists’’. Either term, however, 
fits es well the actual state of discrimination in religion in Upper 
Canada. 


In 1824 the Assembly passed a bill giving Methodist ministers 
legal power to solemnize marriages, a function they and other 
nonconformist ministers had always been denied. The Legislative 
Council threw out the bill and thus aroused much anger among 
Methodists throughout the province. 


The most prominent of the Reformers elected were 
Marshall Spring Bidwell, Peter Perry, and John Rolph. * Outside 
the Assembly they were supported by two influential persons: 
Dr. William Warren Baldwin, a wealthy and socially prominent 
resident of York much respected for his honesty, and William 
ies Mackenzie, a man destined to become the leader of the 
rebels. 


Mackenzie (1795-1861) was born near Dundee, Scotland, 
where he grew up in poverty. He came out to Canada in 1820 
and, after working as a surveyor on the Lachine Canal, became 
a shop-keeper successively at York, Dundas, and Queenston, 
Soon after opening a general store at Queenston, Mackenzie 
founded a newspaper, The Colonial Advocate, and so began a long 
career in journalism. The first number of his newspaper appeared 
at Queenston on May 18, 1824. For some time Mackenzie had 
shared the views of the Reform party. With a newspaper at his 
command, he began an unremitting attack upon the Family 
Compact. 


To this day Mackenzie remains a controversial figure. It 
is dificult for one to form an impartial estimate of his character 
without being influenced by one’s own political views. At one 
extreme, Mackenzie has been looked upon as a shining hero and 
martyr driven to disloyalty by the savage persecution of an evil 
governing clique; at the other, he has appeared as an ill-bred, 
traitorous, and cunning rabble-rouser and agitator. Seen from the 
distance of over a century, the evidence supports a much more 
moderate view, such as this description by a modern historian: 


_ He was a born agitator. Fearless even to recklessness, wholly 
indifferent to his own interest, public-spirited according to his own 
lights, extravagant in his language, he was precisely the sort of man who 
was likely to obtain an ascendancy over the common people of Upper 
Canada at that time. He was not a clear political thinker; he was 
governed often by personal pique; his utterances were lacking some- 
times in tact and good taste. Men like Bidwell and the Baldwins found 
little in common with him. But his influence was nevertheless great, 
and his little wiry figure, filled with a veritable St. Vitus’s dance of 
nervous energy, and surmounted by a large head set with burning blue 
eyes, commanded attention then, as it commands attention now 


(Wallace, The Family Compact, p. 49). 


In the first number of the Advocate, Mackenzie accused 
Sir Peregrine Maitland of indolence, self-indulgence, and the 
neglect of his duties. He kept up an incessant fire upon the 
Compact, so that when he moved the Advocate office to York in 
November, 1825, he was firmly established as the most trouble- 
some of the Reformers. By this time the government had taken 
alarm at the growth of the Reform movement and was persecuting 
any of the Reformers it could entrap. One of them, Captain 
John Matthews, was stripped of his army pension and sent back 
to England simply because he had called for the orchestra to play 
“Yankee Doodle” in a York theatre.4 Mackenzie was harassed 
by petty thrusts, such as the withholding of the grant paid to him 
for publishing the parliamentary debates, but the Compact 
hesitated to bring charges of libel against him because the 
Reformers had much popular support. 


By the spring of 1826, Mackenzie was so heavily in debt 
that he was about to close his printing office. Then help came in 
an unexpected way. He had been particularly abusive in recent 
issues of the Advocate, attacking individuals and families of the 
governing clique in the grossest terms. Early in the evening of 
June 8, when he was absent from York, a raid was made upon his 
newspaper office at the northwest corner of Frederick and Front 
streets. The nine raiders were mostly sons or employees of Family 
Compact leaders, and they were out to punish Mackenzie for 
his inexcusable use of abusive language. They demolished 
Mackenzie's press and threw most of the type into the nearby 
bay, leaving the office in utter confusion. * 


What was intended as a blow to ruin Mackenzie turned 
out to his advantage. It aroused sympathy for him and a belief 
that the Family Compact had authorized an Outrageous act 


against a prominent reformer. Moreover, as it turned out, the 
raid rescued Mackenzie from bankruptcy and enabled him to 
resume publication of the Advocate on a secure financial footing. 
He filed a suit for damages against the raiders and, at the trial in 
the autumn of 1826, was awarded the large sum of £625. Since 
his old printing equipment had been worth hardly a third of this 
amount, Mackenzie was able to reestablish his business and pay 
off his creditors. He also had gained much prestige, especially 
in the rural districts, and he could look forward to an even more 
successful career as an opponent of the government. ° 


Since 1825 the Reformers had been strong in the Assembly, 
but chey did not have a majority. They had been able to harass 
the government but not to obstruct its policies. However, by 
1828 several events had turned popular opinion against the 
government. The destruction of Mackenzie's press was commonly 
considered an act of official tyranny, and the prosecutions for 
libel against Collins and other outspoken critics of the government 
were regarded in the same light. Archdeacon Strachan had in 1827 
infuriated the Methodists by including a derogatory passage 
about them in a letter to the Colonial Office upholding the 
position of the Church of England in Canada. Led by Egerton 
Ryerson, a young Methodist minister, they increased their 
agitation for the civil equality of all churches in Upper Canada. 
Finally, many former Americans in the province had been antag- 
onized by the passage of a bill denying anyone who had lived 
in the United States after 1783 full naturalization as a British 
subject and the civil and political rights which accompanied: full 
naturalization. The result of these real and supposed abuses was 
that the Reformers gained a large majority in the elections of 1828. 
Just before Sir Peregrine Maitland left the province in November, 
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3. Marshall Spring Bidwell (1799-1872) was born in Massachusetts and 
came to Canada with his family in 1810. He held a seat in the Assembly 
from 1825 to 1836, when he was regarded as the leader of the moderate 
Reformers. Opposed to the policy of Mackenzie, he took no part in 
the rebellion. 


Peter Perry (1793-1851) was born near Kingston, the son of a 
United Empire Loyalist. He was elected to the Assembly with M. S. 
Bidwell to represent Lennox and Addington, and he held his seat until 
1836. He then opened a general store at Whitby, Ontario. 


John Rolph (1793-1870) was born in England and came to 
Canada in 1812, later returning to England to study law and medicine. 
There he was called to the Inner Temple bar and also became a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Back in Canada in 1821, he practised 
both law and medicine until 1829, when he gave up the practice of law. 
In 1843 he founded a medical school in Toronto, later known as the 
medical school of Victoria University. Rolph also entered politics and 
was a member of the Assembly from 1824 to 1830 and from 1836 to 
1837. A leader of the Reformers, he took some part in the rebellion. 


4. This example of petty tyranny by the Compact has its amusing side. 
Matthews had made himself an outspoken advocate of reform in the 
Assembly, and the government was determined to silence him. He and 
other members of the Assembly went to the little York theatre on New 
Year's Eve, 1825, to see the performance of an American stage company. 
They had all dined well and were in a very convivial mood. The orchestra 
had played British national airs between the acts. Matthews, either in 
derision or in a wine-induced moment of hands-across-the-border 
sentiment, called for the American tune and raised his hat after it had 
been played. The whole evening, according to Dent, was one ot “mirth 
and jollity, and the scene enacted was of the most uproarious de- 
scription’. Nevertheless, the Compact found in it an excuse for perse- 
cuting Matthews, charging him with conduct “utterly disloyal and 
disgraceful’. 


5. It is a mistake to conclude that the destruction of Mackenzie's press 
was a deliberate act of persecution by the Family Compact. The raiders 
were acting on their own initiative. It must also be added that Mackenzie 
richly deserved punishment (though of a more positive and less 
destructive kind) for his vulgar display of scandal. 


6. Francis Collins, another journalist who attacked the Family Compact, 
did not have such good fortune. His Canadian Freeman, a newspapet 
he established at York in 1825, ran for nearly three years and became 
a tival of Mackenzie's Advocate. Collins displayed a coarseness and bad 
taste that exceeded even Mackenzie's most violent diatribes. In 1828 
charges of libel were brought against him, but he managed to evade 
conviction by having suits brought against members of the Compact. 
When his violence in the Freeman did not abate, Attorney -General 
Robinson brought another action for libel against him. Collins was 
found guilty. He was sentenced to pay a fine of £50 and to spend a 
year in prison. His case attracted much attention at the time, and, like 
Mackenzie, he had many people on his side. Although some legal 
juggling was done to convict him ap+ although his sentence was 
severe, Collins’ scurrility was hardly pardonable. 


ment of your township in particular or the Province in general, 
and what would most contribute to the same?”’ Gourlay received 
many replies, and almost all of them answered the crucial question 
by complaining about the administration of the Crown Lands. 


By Gourlay’s time, the method of granting public lands in 
Upper Canada had become extremely inimical to the development 
of the country. Lands were granted on a set scale to certain 
classes of persons. Members of the Executive Council received 
6,000 acres each, and their wives, children, and other relatives 
were given smaller grants. As a result, several families held about 
12,000 acres. Many military officers received 5,000 acres. Captains 
were given 3,000 acres and subalterns 2,000 acres. In 1804 the 
Colonial Office had imposed a scale of fees on land-granting, but 
even these low charges did not apply to United Empire Loyalists, 
officers, soldiers, and executive councillors and their children. 
Because the lieutenant-governor and his Council controlled the 
choice of applicants and the designation of both the acreage and 
situation of lands to be granted, anyone known to be opposed to 
the official party or suspected of disloyalty had little chance of 
receiving good land. It is important to remember, however, that 
the grants were made in good faith and that graft was not in- 
volved. The government simply showed lack of wisdom and 
foresight by allowing such large tracts of good land to be tied up. 
While the government adhered to a bad system, land speculators 
were very active. Even the two-hundred-acre lots granted to the 
children of United Empire Loyalists were fair game for the 
speculator and were picked up for practically nothing, for any- 
thing ‘from a gallon of rum up to perhaps six pounds’’ (Dent, 
Vol. I, p. 60). Taxes on unsettled land were so low that owners 
of thousands of acres could afford to wait for expanding settlement 
to make their large holdings valuable. 


The Clergy Reserves were also the source of much dis- 
satisfaction. By the Constitutional Act of 1791, the government 
was empowered to set aside for the support of ‘‘a Protestant 
Clergy” a large portion of all land in Upper Canada. In practice, 
this portion was one-seventh of the whole. * The vague phrase ‘‘a 
Protestant Clergy’ gave rise to constant disputes. Officials of the 
Church of England, to which all members of the Family Compact 
belonged, insisted that the phrase referred only to their clergy 
and that Upper Canada must follow England in the establishment 
of a state church, although Anglican clergymen in Upper Canada 
were greatly outnumbered by other Protestant ministers. The other 
Protestant churches — Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
and Baptist — insisted just as strongly that the phrase meant the 
clergy of all Protestant churches. The resulting disputes were 
bitter, but the Church of England received most of the grants, 
and, up to 1833, the Presbyterians were the only other Protestant 
group to share at all in the reserves. Finally, the Clergy Reserves 
greatly increased the difficulty of settlement. Together with 
unoccupied but granted Crown Lands, they formed huge unpro- 
ductive areas which often isolated settlers from one another, 
retarded the building of roads, and spread the population so 
thinly in many areas that schools and churches could not be 
maintained. Moreover, because these reserved lands were not 
taxed, the whole burden of taxation had to be borne by the 
resident settlers. 


It was this state of affairs in the townships of Upper 
Canada that prompted the complaints of Gourlay’s correspon- 
dents. Supplied with evidence of abuses, Gourlay gradually 
became more and more outspoken in condemnation of the 
government. Writing in the Niagara Spectator, he advocated a 
parliamentary enquiry into the state of the province and a com- 
mission to take a report to England. He complained in bitter 
terms about the government’s mismanagement of affairs, and 
when a few persons criticized his views, he replied heatedly in 


abusive language. His violent tirades against the governing clique 
and against individuals made enemies for him. In the spring of 
1818 he toured the province, holding meetings and arranging for 
a great convention of landowners to be held later in York. There 
were several scenes of violence during the tour, for the victims of 
Gourlay’s sharp tongue were not slow to retaliate by obstructing 
his meetings. In July the proposed convention met at York and 
drew up a list of grievances to be sent to the Prince Regent with 
a request for a royal commission to investigate the administration 
of public affairs in Upper Canada. 


Gourlay had now become a dangerous opponent of the 
official party. In the summer of 1818 the government tried to 
silence him on a charge of libel, but he was twice acquitted by a 
sympathetic jury. Throughout the autumn he continued to attack 
the government in the columns of the Niagara Spectator. Then, 
on December 21, he was arrested again, this time under the Alien 
or Sedition Act of 1804. 


The Act of 1804, which had never been repealed, em- 
powered the Legislative Council to arrest anyone who had not 
resided in Upper Canada for the preceding six months, who had 
not taken the oath of allegiance, and who was suspected of 
sedition. It had originally been directed against disloyal im- 
migrants, mainly American republicans and anti-British Irishmen, 
in the early days of the colony. It applied to Gourlay, a loyal 
British citizen, only in a technical sense. 


There is no doubt that Gourlay was being persecuted by 
the application of a law not originally intended for such use, but 
there is also no doubt that the proceedings of his prosecutors 
were legal.° When ordered to leave the province under the terms 
of the Act, he refused. He was imprisoned at Niagara and was 
tried on August 20, 1819. Long imprisonment had aggravated a 
nervous disorder to which he had been subject for years, and he 
was in no fit condition to defend himself. In any case, he had no 
defence against the charge under which he was being tried — 
that he had been ordered to leave the province and had disobeyed 
the order. He was accordingly found guilty and sentenced to 
banishment on pain of death. Not daring to disobey this time, 
Gourlay fled to the United States. 


The affair of Robert Gourlay placed the Family Compact 
in a very bad light and did much to arouse the reform spirit in 
Upper Canada. Yet, although justice as opposed to mere legality 
hardly entered into the final prosecutions, he was partly the victim 
of his own character. Riddell’s summary of the traits characteristic 
of Gourlay goes far to explain his stormy career in Upper Canada: 
“unbounded self-confidence and self-consciousness, inability to 
understand that anybody could honestly differ from him, never- 
dying remembrance of anything which he considered to be an 
insult or other injury, unsparing attack on every offender, lack of 
judgment in such attack, and withal, thorough conscientiousness 
throughout’’ (op. cit., p. 9). 


4. According to Dent, a deliberate misapplication of the Act occurred: 
“By the Act of 1791 the land reserved for the clergy was to be equal to 
one-seventh of all grants made by the Crown. One-seventh of all grants 
would obviously be one-eighth of the whole. Yet, instead of acting on 
this self-evident proposition, it was the practice of those to whom the 
duty of reservation was entrusted to set apart for the clergy one-seventh 
of all the land, which was equal to a sixth of the land granted. The 
surplus thus unjustly appropriated on behalf of the clergy had in 1838 
ae up to a total of three hundred thousand acres” (Dent, Vol. I, 
p. 65). 


5. See Riddell, W. R., “Robert (Fleming) Gourlay”’, Ontario Historical 
ee poe and Records, Vol. XIII, pp. 44-47, for a professional review 
of the affair. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM MONTGOMERY’S TAVERN 


THE FIGHT AT MONTGOMERY'S AND THE FLIGHT OF THE REBELS 


Early on Tuesday morning Colonel FitzGibbon rode up 
Yonge Street to survey the rebel position. He learned that the 
rebels numbered about five hundred but that they were half-armed 
and had not fortified their position. Wishing to attack them at 
once, the colonel rode back to the city to obtain Sir Francis’ 
permission. The lieutenant-governor, however, absolutely forbade 
the loyalists to take the offensive and ordered that every man 
must be kept for the defence of the city until reinforcements 
should arrive. By nightfall the city was not much better re 
for an attack than it had been in the morning. FitzGibbon did 
manage to take one precaution without the knowledge of Sir 
Francis. He posted twenty-seven men under Sheriff Jarvis on the 
east side of Yonge Street just north of what is now Maitland Street. 


Sir Francis, whose former cocksureness was now replaced 
by an extreme fear for the safety of the city, conceived the idea of 
patleying with the rebels as a means of warding off an attack 
until the rural militia could reach Toronto. Sheriff Jarvis, who 
had not yet set up the outpost on Yonge Street, was directed to 
choose suitable mediators to parley with the rebels. After some 
thought, he applied to Robert Baldwin, a man respected by both 
Tories and Reformers, and Baldwin gave his assent on condition 
that another man would accompany him. He suggested Bidwell, 
but the latter declined to act. Jarvis then urged Rolph to join 
Baldwin, and Rolph, fearing that he might arouse suspicion if he 
refused, finally consented. About one o'clock in the afternoon 
Baldwin and Rolph rode northward with a flag of truce to meet 
the rebels. 


On Tuesday morning the rebels at Montgomery’s were in 
low spirits. The sudden and unexpected death of Anderson had 
left them without a military leader, and the city, as they knew, 
was no longer totally unprepared for an attack. They could no 
longer hope to effect a bloodless revolution. After several incon- 
clusive conferences, Mackenzie volunteered to lead the rebels into 
Toronto himself. About eleven o’clock he addressed the men, 
who by this time numbered between seven and eight hundred, 
and shortly before noon led them down Yonge Street. When the 
rebel force reached Gallows Hill, it was divided into two sections. 
One, under the command of Lount, was to go down Yonge 
Street; the other, under Mackenzie, was to enter the city by way 
of what is now Avenue Road. At Lot (Queen) Street the two 
forces were to converge. Mackenzie moved his men about half 
a mile westward while Lount and his force remained at Gallows 
Hill. Two o'clock was set as the time for a simultaneous advance. 


Baldwin and Rolph, bearing a white flag, reached Lount’s 
detachment shortly after one o’clock. Rolph delivered to Lount 
an oral message from Sir Francis Head to the effect that an 
amnesty would be granted to the rebels if they would disperse 
and return to their homes. The rebel leaders conferred (Mackenzie 
probably joined Lount before the conference ended) and ap- 
parently decided that Sir Francis’ promise must be written and 
signed before they could accept it. Rolph and Baldwin agreed to 
ride back to the city and obtain the required document. When 
they reached the city they found that Sir Francis had changed his 
mind. He had received news that loyal volunteers were already 
on the march to Toronto, and he also had received fairly accurate 
reports that Mackenzie was supported by only a few hundred 
badly-armed farmers instead of several thousand well-equipped 
troops. His confidence had returned, and he told Rolph and 
Baldwin that he would hold no further communication with the 
rebels. The two emissaries accordingly rode back to the rebels, 
who had now advanced as far as Bloor Street, and told Lount and 
Mackenzie of Sir Francis’ reply. Before they returned to the city 
Rolph took Mackenzie aside and said to him, “Wend your way 
into the city as soon as possible, at my heels’’.! 


Back in the city Rolph hurried to Elliott’s tavern, where a 
group of Radicals were awaiting the outcome of the parley. 
Rolph urged them to arm themselves, for Mackenzie was entering 


the city. Then Rolph summoned a meeting at Doel’s brewery and 
prepared to aid the rebel forces. When the afternoon passed 
without any sign of the rebels, a messenger was sent out to their 
lines to find out why they were delaying. He found the main 
body at Gallows Hill and rode on to Montgomery’s, where, after 
a prolonged search, he came upon Mackenzie in the stables 
ordering a man off the property. Mackenzie rode with the mes- 
senger a short distance down Yonge, meeting groups of men 
returning to Montgomery’s for their supper. He tried to persuade 
them to go back, but without success. The messenger returned to 
the city at dusk with the knowledge that the rebels would not 
attack that night. Gibson and Lount assured him that the advance 
would be made early on Wednesday morning. 


The rebel camp, as Rolph’s messenger had discovered, 
was badly disorganized. The refusal of Sir Francis to grant an 
amnesty and the appearance of Rolph as an emissary of the 
government had disturbed the men. Moreover, they were losing 
confidence in Mackenzie. His actions during Tuesday were indeed 
erratic. One of the rebels testified after the eel that Mackenzie 
“conducted himself like a crazy man all the time. we were at 
Montgomery’s. He went about storming and raving like a lunatic, 
and many of us felt certain that he was not in his right senses. 
He abused and insulted several of the men without any shadow 
of cause, and Lount had to go round and pacify them... .” 
Another stated that, “all day on Tuesday Mackenzie went on like 
a lunatic. Once or twice I thought he was going to have a fit” 
(Dent, II, pp. 93-94). Accordingly, when Mackenzie ordered the 
rebels to advance on the city soon after Rolph and Baldwin had 
left them at Bloor Street, the men refused and demanded their 
dinner. While they were eating, Mackenzie gave an extreme 
demonstration of his highly nervous state. Entering the home of 
Dr. R. C. Horne, which stood on the east side of Yonge Street 
about one hundred yards north of Bloor Street, Mackenzie set 
fire to the house with his own hands.* The house burned to the 
ground. Only the interference of Lount and some of the other 
rebels prevented him from setting fire to the house of Sheriff 
Jarvis as well. 


In the light of Mackenzie’s actions, it is not surprising 
that the rank and file of the rebels distrusted their leader and 
refused to advance into the city on Tuesday afternoon. The 
emotions of the men, however, proved to be very changeable. 
Late in the afternoon, when darkness was beginning to fall, 
Mackenzie revived their confidence by telling them the news 
Rolph’s messenger had brought — that Toronto was still prac- 
tically undefended and that many Reformers were waiting to join 
them when they reached the centre of the city. At six o'clock 
almost the whole rebel force was drawn up at the Bloor Street 
toll-gate. A few minutes later the motley column of between 
seven and eight hundred started the southward march. The front 
ranks were made up of riflemen. Behind them were about two 
hundred men armed with pikes, followed by a smaller number 
carrying old muskets and shotguns. Bringing up the rear came 
about three hundred men whose only weapons were sticks and 
clubs cut from the woods along the road. With Lount at their 
head they marched steadily onward, encountering no opposition 
until the vanguard reached a point just north of what is now 
Maitland Street, where Sheriff Jarvis and twenty-seven loyalists 
were on guard. Jarvis gave the order to fire as the rebel column 
came abreast of his concealed picket. 


1. Although Rolph favoured abandonment of the rebellion, he was 
certain that Mackenzie was determined to carry it on. Realizing that 
his own part in the rising would eventually be known to the govern- 
ment, he saw that his only hope of safety lay in its success, which, in 
turn, depended upon an immediate occupation of the city. 


2. Dr. Horne was the assistant-cashier of the Bank of Upper Canada and 
a supporter of the government. It is said that he had refused to do 
business with Mackenzie at the bank. Mackenzie’s action was probably 
motivated by a desire for personal revenge. 


___ The ensuing action was little more than a burlesque of a 
military engagement. The loyalists discharged their guns at the 
head of the column, and then, overcome by panic and disregarding 
the shouts of Jarvis, took to their heels and fled into the city. The 
front ranks of the rebel column returned the fire and then fell flat 
on their faces to allow the riflemen behind them to fire also. 
Those behind, thinking that the front ranks had been mown 
down by the loyalists’ volley, turned and fled up Yonge Street. 
The whole rebel column was seized with panic and in a few 
minutes was in full flight, not pausing until it had reached Bloor 
Street. The only serious note in this farce was the instantaneous 
death of one rebel in the short clash and the fatal wounding of 
two others. 


All the arguments of the rebel leaders could not persuade 
the men to attack the city again that night. The rebels had un- 
wittingly lost their last chance of overturning the government by 
their unwarranted panic, for the defenders of the city were about 
to be reinforced. Mackenzie realized that time was running out 
for the rebels, but he was powerless to save the situation. As he 
later said, ‘800 ran where no one pursued, and unfortunately ran 
the wrong way” (Narrative, ed. Wallace, p. 18). 


About two hours later, shortly after nine o’clock, two 
bodies of armed loyalists entered Toronto — a small detachment 
from eastern York County and about sixty militiamen from the 
Gore district under the command of Allan MacNab. On the 
other side there were desertions instead of reinforcements, for a 
large number of the rebels had had enough of a hazardous and 
apparently hopeless enterprise. Rolph and Morrison were now 
convinced that the rebels must disperse, and they accordingly 
sent a messenger to Mackenzie telling him of the loyalist rein- 
forcements and advising him to withdraw the rebel forces. The 
rebel leaders, however, were of the opinion that it was too late 
to withdraw. They also still held to the hope that on Thursday, 
the day originally set for the gathering at Montgomery's, 
numerous reinforcements would arrive from the outlying districts 
which had not been notified of the change in plans. Moreover, 
Colonel Van Egmond was to arrive on Thursday to direct the 
attack. These considerations led the leaders to reject Rolph’s 
warning. 


On Wednesday, December 6, the rebels at Montgomery’s 
simply waited for the next day to dawn. Many of them were 
completely disheartened and chose to remain with Mackenzie 
only because they feared they would be arrested if they went 
home. In Toronto the situation was very different. Volunteers 
continued to arrive from various parts of the province, so that by 
sunset more than twelve hundred armed men stood ready to 
protect the government.* Arms were distributed among house- 
holders, and the principal public buildings were fortified. The 
increasing confidence of the government also resulted in a 
preliminary offensive against rebels within the city. Dr. Morrison 
was arrested on a charge of high treason while he was making 
his daily professional calls and was taken to jail. A medical 
student who was living with Dr. Rolph and was in sympathy with 
the rebels witnessed the arrest of Morrison and immediately told 
Rolph what he had seen. Believing that he would be arrested also 
unless he fled at once, Rolph decided to leave the city. He sent 
the young medical student westward on horseback along Lot 
(Queen) Street and followed him on foot. At the place where 
Dundas Street turns northward from Queen Street, Rolph mounted 
the horse and rode out of Toronto. After several narrow escapes 
from capture, he crossed the Niagara River near Queenston early 
on the following morning and reached the safety of American soil. 


By Wednesday night the government was so well supplied 
with militiamen that it decided to take the offensive against 
Mackenzie’s forces. At a meeting of the Executive Council held 
at Archdeacon Strachan’s home, an attack on the rebels was 
planned for Thursday morning. Colonel FitzGibbon was given 
command of all the government forces, and Allan MacNab was 
appointed commander of the Home district militia. On Thursday 
morning FitzGibbon worked feverishly to organize his raw 
recruits for the attack. Shortly before noon the entire force of 
about 920 men was mustered and divided into three columns. The 
main body of about six hundred under the command of MacNab 


and accompanied by two artillery pieces was to march up Yonge 
Street. The left and right wings, Sf 120 and 200 respectively, were 
to advance northward about half a mile west and east of the 
main body. All three were to converge upon Montgomery’s 
tavern. 


Sir Francis Head gave the order to advance at twelve 
o'clock, and the columns set out to the music of two marching 
bands. Crowds of spectators lined the streets to cheer the volun- 
teers and to take part in the general excitement. The day was fine, 
and the wintry sun glinted off the arms and equipment of the 
marching men. 


While the government was preparing to take the offensive, 
the rebels at Montgomery’s were still unprepared. As Mackenzie 
expected, Colonel Van Egmond arrived at the tavern early 
Thursday morning. The rebel leaders — Mackenzie, Lount, 
Gibson, Silas Fletcher, John Montgomery, and Van Egmond — 
held a council of war as soon as they had breakfasted. Mackenzie 
wished to advance on the city at once, and when the others 
opposed him, a stormy dispute arose. Mackenzie threatened to 
shoot Van Egmond when the latter called the plan ‘‘stark 
madness”. The others calmed the irate Mackenzie, and it was 
decided that they would make no attempt to take the city until 
the rebel reinforcements expected that day should arrive. In 
fact, news had arrived that the loyalists might attack them at 
Montgomery’s on Thursday. in the hope of staving off such an 
attack until their reinforcenients should arrive, the rebels sent 
sixty men under Peter Matthews to burn the Don River bridge 
and to draw off government troops into the eastern part of the 
city — a manoeuvre that proved ineffective. 


During Thursday morning the rebels at Montgomery’s 
were reviewed by Van Egmond. He found that desertions had 
reduced the force to about four hundred men, of whom only 
about two hundred were armed with rifles or pikes. About noon 
the sentinels posted south of the tavern sighted the loyalist 
militia advancing over the brow of Gallows Hill and passed the 
news on to the rebel leaders. Mackenzie and Van Egmond 
immediately mounted their horses and rode southward until they 
too saw the approaching column in the distance and distinctly 
heard the music of the bands. Perceiving that the time of 
indecision was past, they rushed back to the tavern and made 
hurried preparations for the fight. Van Egmond must have known 
that the rebels were hopelessly outnumbered, but he was not a 
man to be easily cowed. He placed about one hundred and fifty 
of his men in a belt of woods half a mile south of Montgomery’s 
on the west side of Yonge Street and the remaining fifty or sixty 
in the fields on the opposite side of the road. The other two 
hundred rebels were unarmed and had to remain at the tavern. 


As soon as the main column of the militia reached the 
summit of the hill just south of what is now Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery, the two artillery pieces were placed on the west side 
of the road. The gunners at once opened fire upon the rebels in 
the belt of woods. The crashing of the cannon-balls among the 
trees threw the undisciplined farmers into confusion. They tried 
to return the fire with their muskets, but when the left wing of 
the militia appeared to the westward and they found themselves 
in danger of encirclement, they evacuated the woods and fled 
northward in disorder. Some of them ran to Montgomery’s 
tavern with the intention of making a second stand there, but the 
loyalists moved their cannon up the road, trained them on the 
tavern, and fired balls through it. Men poured out of the tavern 
and dashed into the neighbouring woods. 


The skirmish thus ended in the complete rout of the rebel 
forces. It had lasted only about twenty minutes, and only one 
man, a rebel named Ludwig Wideman, had been killed. Seeing 
that the rebels were in flight, some of the government troops 
advanced to Montgomery's tavern. Among them was Sir Francis 
Head, who now took command. He was at first magnanimous 
towards his conquered enemies, pardoning a number of rebel 


3. It is possible that some of these volunteers had left their homes for 
the purpose of joining Mackenzie and that, when they heard the rebel 
cause was hopeless, they quickly became supporters of the government. 


prisoners who were brought before him, but he soon allowed a 
spirit of revenge to get the better of him. His first vindictive act 
was an order that Montgomery’s tavern should be burned to the 
ground. When the structure was a mass of flames, Sir Francis 
seems to have been moved to imitate Mackenzie’s incendiarism. 
He directed a party of men to set fire to David Gibson’s house, 
which stood abe four miles farther up Yonge Street. Colonel 
FitzGibbon protested this act of petty vengeance as vigorously 
as he dared, but finally he was obliged to supervise the paeeee: 
himself and to watch Gibson’s house be completely destroyed. 


When the loyalists returned to Toronto later in the after- 
noon, they were in possession of some very incriminating evidence 
against the rebels. Before the tavern was set atfire, searchers had 
found in one of the rooms a carpet-bag belonging to Mackenzie. 
In the bag were Mackenzie’s papers and a fairly complete list of 
names and addresses of those who had supported the rebel cause. 
This list, which Mackenzie had forgotten in his haste, later led 
to the arrest of many persons who would not otherwise have 
been suspected of complicity in the rebellion. Another discovery 
was of little importance, but Sit Francis was to make much use 
of it. It was an election banner bearing the slogan ‘‘Bidwell and 
the Glorious Minority. 1837, and a Good Beginning’. The 
banner had been used in the election contest of 1832, the figure 
“7” having been substituted for “2” five years later when the 
rebels were gathering ensigns for their march on Toronto, but 
Sir Francis was not unwilling to interpret the slogan as a proof 
of Bidwell’s complicity in the rebellion. 


The defeat of the rebels at Montgomery’s signified the 
end of the rebellion in Upper Canada. In the London District, 
west of Brantford, several hundred rebels under Dr. Charles 
Duncombe remained in arms for a few days after December 7, 
but hearing of Mackenzie's defeat and threatened by an advancing 
force of loyalists under Allan MacNab, they dispersed, and their 
leaders fled to the United States. The rank and file of the rebels 
defeated at Montgomery’s, not aware that Mackenzie’s lists had 
fallen into the hands of the government, made haste to reach 
their homes before they could be arrested. The rebel leaders, 
however, knew that their only hope of safety lay in escaping to 
the United States. Their attempts to flee through an aroused 
countryside and past numerous squads of government troops 
make exciting reading, but here only a very brief summary of 
their fortunes can be given. 


Mackenzie rode northward from Montgomery’s and then 
worked his way westward, receiving help from many sympathetic 
farmers and, when in danger of capture, cleverly evading or 
outfoxing his pursuers. On the Sunday after the rebellion he 
crossed the Niagara River and made his way to Buffalo. Silas 


Fletcher, Jesse Lloyd, and Nelson Gorham all managed to escape 
to the United States. David Gibson fled east of Toronto to a 
friend’s house near Oshawa, where he lay concealed in a straw 
stack for more than four weeks. In January he and several other 
rebels hiding in the same area succeeded in crossing Lake Ontario 
in an open ae and reaching Rochester. 


A few of the rebel leaders were not so fortunate. Van 
Egmond started out from Montgomery’s with several other 
refugees, but he had gone only about four miles when he was 
overcome by fatigue and took refuge on a nearby farm. The 
place was searched by militiamen, and the old soldier was captured 
and taken to the Toronto jail. There he became very ill and 
shortly afterwards died in the city hospital. Lount evaded capture 
for several days until, trying to cross Lake Erie in a small open 
boat and having nearly reached the American shore, he was driven 
northward across the lake by a strong southerly wind and was 
captured by a farmer at the mouth of the Grand River. He was 
placed in the Toronto jail to await trial. Matthews, who was on 
the eastern outskirts of Toronto when the fight took place at 
Montgomery’s, heard of the rebels’ defeat later in the day. He 
and ten of his men hid in the Rosedale ravines until Saturday, 
when they reached the home of a Radical in East York. That 
night the house was surrounded by loyalist militia, and the rebels 
were surprised, overpowered, and marched back to Toronto as 
prisoners. Lount and Matthews came up for trial on March 26, 
1838. Both pleaded guilty of high treason and were condemned 
to death. Sir George Arthur, the new lieutenant-governor, dis- 
regarded numerous petitions for the commutation of their 
sentence. On the morning of April 12, 1838, in front of the jail 
at the corner of Toronto and Court streets, Lount and Matthews 
were hanged. 


The two other prominent Reformers, Morrison and Bidwell 
(Rolph had already fled to the United States), left Upper Canada 
through fear of persecution. Bidwell had nothing to do with the 
rebellion, but he was disliked and feared as a political force by 
Sir Francis Head. The lieutenant-governor therefore advised him 
to leave the country, pretending that there was strong evidence 
against him, and Bidwell, taking him at his word, went to the 
United States. Morrison was tried and acquitted, but hearing that 
another indictment was being prepared against him, he fled to 
Rochester and there joined Rolph. The Reform movement in 
Upper Canada seemed to be crushed beyond recovery. 


4. Dent, The Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion, contains a full account 
of these adventures. See also Guillet, The Lives and Times of the Patriots, 
for a briefer narration. 
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